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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The House of Lords seldom fails to vindicate its 
claim to be heard on great matters. The South African 
debate confirmed the opinion one often hears expressed 
by members on both sides of the House that the 
House of Lords at its best is better than the House of 
Commons. Peculiar prestige was, of course, given to 
this debate by the presence of Lord Milner ; but the 
tone was high, and the level of speaking good, even 
apart from Lord Milner. His speech was perhaps the 
finest thing to read we have had from either House of 
Parliament for many years. It was not equally good 
to hear, for his delivery is monotonous and his voice 
not musical. But anyone who heard Lord Milner’s 
speech, not being a strong partisan with his mind 
already made up, would, we feel sure, find it extremely 
difficult to resist the conviction that this man was right, 
and right because he had knowledge. Some allow- 
ance must be made for Lord Elgin; his part was 
terribly exacting, and none but a quite first-class man 
could play it to any effect. Lord Elgin did not, but 
at any rate he avoided offence. No speaker, however, 
was offensive, except Lord Portsmouth. 


The important point in the debate was the recogni- 
tion by the Government of the importance of keeping 
the electoral balance in the Transvaal between British 
and Boers. At any rate they have not yet decided to 
adopt a franchise that will give the Boers a grave ad- 
vantage. In the Orange River Colony, of course, they 
will be handing over everything to the Dutch, if they 
persist in giving the Colony responsible government. It 
is a mad risk to take. But when the time comes for a 
practical scheme, they may improve on their own profes- 
sions, as they have done already in many directions. In 


| this very debate Ministers nearly tumbled over one 


another in their anxiety to disclaim all responsibility for 
the charge of slavery splashed indiscriminately over 
Unionist candidates throughout the election campaign. 
We are not very grateful for this disclaimer. These 
generous gentlemen were all well content that this foul 
charge should do its work until the election was 
won. 

Wednesday’s debate on Mr. Byles’ motion will not 
do much to allay the fears as to native outbreaks 
in South Africa. A wave of sentimentalism in the 
treatment of aborigines may prove as disastrous as 
the harsh measures which in the past have caused 
much trouble. Nor is the problem to be solved 
by the introduction of irrelevant slanders against 
British colonists in general or against Lord Milner 
or anyone else in particular. Mr. J. M. Robertson’s 
suggestion that the Boer treats the native better than 
the Briton does argues prejudice as to the present and 
ignorance as to the past, and may rank with Mr. 
Churchill’s attack on Lord Selborne’s predecessor. 
The native is the great difficulty ahead in South Africa, 
as the Colonial Under-Secretary recognised, but unfor- 
tunately his speech, with its temporising reflections on 
the Natal Government and the colonists, can hardly 
fail to prove mischievous. 


By the way,.might it not be well to have all the news 
about yellow labour in South Africa passed by a censor 
before it is despatched to England? The latest report 
is to the effect that a white man can hardly get a cab in 
Johannesburg on Saturday evening, as there is such a 
run on cabs by Chinese labourers. Fancy the “‘ mining 
magnates” having to walk because affluent yellow 
‘* slaves ” insist on driving home to their compound! No 
wonder white labour is—in theory at any rate—eager to 
work in South African mines. Ex Africa semper aliquid 
novi. 


Lord Curzon seems inclined to play Lord Rosebery’s 
familiar part. It will add to the gaiety of politics, if we 
are to have these two pre-eminent experts cutting into 
the game whenever they see an opening to disturb the 

ular players. We doubt, however, if it is likely to 
raise the standard of play. In this instance Lord Curzon 
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dashes in with \the evident desire to upset everyone he 
can—Lord Kitchener, of course, Mr. Brodrick, Mr. 
Morley, the past and the present Governments—while it 
is difficult to see how he could expect to promote his 
own views by one jot. It is surprising too that a man 
of his ability and experience should write as he does 
about a ‘‘military autocracy” in India. Does he 
expect a single man to follow him in his fear of a 
Dictator-Commander-in-Chief ? Mr. Morley in our 
judgment deserves the thanks of the country for his 
decision not to upset the Indian policy of the Unionist 
Government. He realises that continuity is of more im- 
portance than his own private predilections. 


The appearance on the ministerial benches of no 
less than six quite new Anglo-Indian members, each a 
retired official of the Indian Civil Service, has something 
in common with the advent of a labour party. One 
remembers when a single member of the class was able 
to empty the House. The new recruits lost no time in 
giving a taste of their quality in a dreary little debate 
on the partition of Bengal. Mr. Morley plaintively 
observed that he had to face six maiden speeches on 
this unpromising subject. Yet no one was an anna the 
worse. Six consciences were relieved and Bengal 
stands as Lord Curzon left it. How many shortcomings 
which escaped their notice for twenty-five or thirty 
years will be discovered by these gentlemen now that 
they have reached Westminster ? 


It is too early yet for the Government’s advertised 
policy of retrenchment on the army and navy to 
take effect, and the reduced Navy Estimates issued 
on Thursday are practically identical with the fore- 
cast made by Lord Cawdor on the eve of Mr. 
Balfour’s resignation. As Lord Tweedmouth himself 
admits this, the Radical newspapers which hail the 
statement as the first fruits of the new Government’s 
work are a little out—perhaps wilfully. Responsibility 
for the estimates is however a matter of far less 
moment than the policy they embody, and that needs 
more careful examination than is possible now. A 
reduction in this year’s expenditure of £1,520,000, 
together with the £3,500,000 last year, means a net 
saving to the taxpayer of over Lgaenaie sterling. 
But is this at the expense of efficiency and security ? 


The First Lord of the Admiralty shares the view of 
Lord Cawdor, that economy will in no way affect the 
quality and character of the fleet. This year’s esti- 
mates amount to £31,869,500 as against £ 33,389,500 
last year and £ 36,859,681 the year before. The main 
item on which there is a saving is that of material. 
How has this been managed? The ‘‘ scrapping” of 
old ships accounts for the decrease in repairs item. 
‘Construction is the feature to which public attention 
will mainly be directed. During the year 1 April, 1905- 
31 March, 1906, three battleships, eight armoured 
cruisers, sixteen destroyers, thirteen submarines and 
other vessels have been completed; during next year 
six battleships, ten armoured cruisers, eighteen destroy- 
ers of various kinds, and fifteen submarines will be 
under construction, whilst it is proposed to lay down 
four armoured vessels, seventeen destroyers, and twelve 
submarines during the financial year 1906-7. The 
Government have therefore not gone back on the con- 
struction policy of their predecessors, and Mr. Edmund 
Robertson on Thursday, when explaining the views of 
the Admiralty with regard to the future, estimated that 
Naval expenditure will increase till in 1g10-11 it will 
fall little short of 435,500,000. 


Mr. Robertson concluded a statement which went to 
show the utter impossibility of any considerable reduc- 
tion in armaments with the Prime Minister’s Albert 
Hall suggestion that Great Britain should place her- 
self at the head of a league of peace. As Great 
Britain has necessarily been responsible for a large 
part of the increase in naval expenditure in the last 
five years, she would only place herself in an invidious 
and ridiculous position. Mr. Bellairs seized the real 
point of the suggestion when he said that Great 


under the domination of a committee of foreigners. 
The world is not going to move on the lines proposed 
by the Prime Minister. 


The German Emperor can give an air of originality 
even to wedding breakfast speeches. Berlin and 
Germany have been en féte for several days celebrating 
very heartily and loyally the silver wedding of the 
Emperor and the marriage of his second son, Prince 
Eitel Friederich, to the Duchess Sophia Charlotte of 
Oldenburg, a niece of the Duchess of Connaught. Even 
the cabmen in the general joy forgot their threat to go 
on strike on the auspicious occasion. The Emperor’s 
originality was not displayed in his remark that his first 
and last thought was of his fighting forces by sea and 
land; he has said something like that before, though 
not perhaps at a wedding. It appears in his definition 
of the duties of German ladies, from the first lady in the 
land to the others. They are to exercise a moderating 
and guiding influence on the minds of ministers. But 
who shall moderate the ladies; quis custodiet? The 
Emperor probably reserves that office as his own. 


No progress has been made in the settlement of 
Franco-German differences at Algeciras. Germany is 
said to be openly playing a game of procrastination, 
and France refuses to surrender on any of the points 
affecting specially French interests whether territorial 
or financial. M. Rouvier has asserted that France 
is anxious to do nothing which might jeopardise 
European peace but she is not prepared to sacrifice her 
rights and her dignity. So far as itis possible to gauge 
European opinion from the statements of the leading 
journals, sympathy is with France in the dispute, and 
confidence is felt that Germany will not carry matters 
to a point which would involve the break-up of the 
Conference. It is indeed hinted that in the last resort 
the delegates will assume the responsibility of deciding 
between the two Powers. 


In the meantime the French Chamber has not been 
going the way to strengthen France at Algeciras. On 
Wednesday the Chamber decided, in direct opposition 
to the Prime Minister, to reduce the number of days 
training required of reserve and territorial troops to 
fifteen and sixteen respectively. This motion was 
moved by M. Breton, a socialist, and carried by 344 
votes to 174. M. Breton had tried hard, after the 
American fashion, to tack this resolution on to the 
Finance Bill, and so dish the Senate. But that M. 
Rouvier succeeded in preventing. None the less the 
situation as a whole grows increasingly difficult for 
the Government. Unless the Republic collects itself, 
it will hardly be able to hold its own in the polity of 
Europe. 


An official proclamation has been made by the Tsar 
that the assembling of the Douma will take place in 
May. For a country in which there is supposed to 
be no freedom of the press, the papers, unable any 
longer to deny that the Douma is intended to meet, 
are pretty frankly stating that the Douma is not 
intended to introduce reforms but only to enable a new 
loan to be raised. It is not at all unlikely that the 
Government is preparing the ground for managing the 
elections, so that members may be returned who will 
give it the minimum of trouble. But it is quite a 
recognised thing in the constitutionalism of the Con- 
tinent that Governments should ‘‘ make elections”. 
Something like a panic was caused in S. Petersburg on 
Monday last by an article in a newspaper described as 
the organ of Count Witte. It took a despondent view 
of the financial position and hinted at extraordinary 
means of raising money. This was translated into 
measures for mortgaging State property and therailways, 
and issuing a forced paper currency. A subsequent 
article explained that nothing was meant but the diffi- 
culty of raising a loan at less than 7} per cent. They 
are very ‘‘nervy” in Russia. 


While Hungary is being governed under a sus- 
pended constitution, in Austria itself the new scheme 


Britain could never submit to putting her naval policy | of an extended franchise has been presented to the 
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Reichsrath. It practically introduces manhood suffrage 
with certain exceptional arrangements necessitated by 
racial considerations. The chief interest is that the 
curial system of voting by classes is being swept away 
at the moment it is being introduced into Russia. In 
Hungary the measure that has aroused popular feeling 
most so far is the prohibition of the sale of newspapers 
in the streets—which is at any rate good for the 
tobacconists if bad for the street sellers. Its seriousness 
is that it probably indicates an intention to repress the 
newspapers of the Nationalist party. The Coalition 
has issued another of its frequent manifestoes ; and 
Count Andrassy one of his own. In general terms the 
Coalition urges the nation tenaciously to resist the 
present arbitrary system. The Count, more specific, 
says lei no one pay taxes, let no one serve as a soldier. 
Part of the plan of campaign is to put pressure on 
officials to throw up their offices. Count Tisza has 
compunctions about this. 


‘* Arthur has come again”; but, alas! the context 
does not fit. We fear the people cannot cry, as 
they did in the poem, ‘‘and war shall be no more”. 
On the contrary, the attitude of several of the 
Liberal leaders towards Mr. Balfour is still churlishly 
hostile. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s methods 
surely go perilously near those of, shall we say, bar- 
barism, when he eggs on mutinous privates in the 
enemy’s camp to kill their general. It is quite true 
that ‘‘ picking off” the generals in battle has some- 
times been regarded as legitimate warfare. If the 
Duke of yt ee age did not like the idea, Napoleon, 
they say, did. But even Napoleon did not cuddle and 
cosset and write love letters to his opponents’ dis- 
affected soldiers urging them to assassinate their 
leader. ‘‘My dear Bowles”—we hope Mr. Bowles 
will preserve that letter very carefully : in the life and 
letters of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman one day—a 
day long off we trust—it will be a feature of curious 
interest, reproduced no doubt in facsimile. 


Too much no doubt might be made of the iniquity of 
the Liberals in opposing Mr. Balfour’s return to Parlia- 
ment. Ordinarily indeed it is the right and natural 
course to contest the leader’s return. There was no 
cause in the world to complain, for instance, that Mr. 
Balfour was opposed in Manchester by Mr. Horridge 
or Mr. Berridge—we really cannot recall which was 
which in that case—but this City contest was of another 
description altogether. It was intended by too many 
of the Liberals as a contest of annoyance and humilia- 
tion for Mr. Balfour. They did not in this instance 
care a rap about principles : they wanted personalities ; 
and they got them in abundance; and their press and 
ali the eager idlers at their clubs grew almost faint and 
hysterical with laughter over the fun of it all. We 
fancy that it would be easy to find many earnest and 
thoughtful Liberals who dislike this kind of thing. 


The bye-election in the Basingstoke Division of 
Hampshire promises to be quite entertaining: there is 
a pretty kettle of fish. Two Liberal candidates are in 
the field, Mr. Verney and Mr. Polden. It has been 
suggested to Mr. Polden that he should retire ; but Mr. 
Polden has intimated that there is one thing only which 
can keep him out of the House of Commons—death. 
Mr. Polden’s career seems to show that he is the kind of 
man who in the end carries out his plans. He is at the 
head of a great business in which he started at a wage 
of half a crown a week. He is an efficiency man if 
ever one was, and quite a big gun in Aldershot. We 
wonder at Mr. Verney putting up against him. Mr. 
Polden is the kind of man for Lord Rosebery’s ideal 
Cabinet. Might not Lord Rosebery go down and 
support him ? 


If ever a function has to be gone through with the 
protagonist away, one knows of course that every 
daily paper will treat us to ‘‘ Hamlet without the Prince 
of Denmark”. The journalist would think he had 
committed a moral offence if he refrained from the 
Stock tag. But Mr. Asquith might aspire to higher 


things. Even throwing in the ghost did not mend the 
banality. And there was nothing funny in pretending 
diffidence in allocating the parts of ghost and Hamlet. 
One really despairs of the English intellect, if one of 
its most brilliant examples cannot do something a little 
less cheap than this. It would have been quite easy, 
and so sensible, not to try to be funny. Mr. Asquith 
cannot be funny: it is not in his nature. Then why 
not be serious? After all it is a more or less serious 
thing that the Prime Minister, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. 
Chamberlain should all be ill together. 


Mr. Emmott has been made Chairman of Committees 
and Deputy Speaker in the House of Commons: and 
Mr. James Caldwell Deputy Chairman. Mr. Caldwell 
—who is perhaps more familiarly known as ‘‘ Jimmy” 
than even Mr. James Lowther was—has won his 
honour by a perseverance and a thoroughness that all 
must acknowledge. He has been for many years now 
the champion Scotch Estimate M.P. The House of 
Commons has by no means always understood him, 
but it has admitted that he is a great man in his own 
line. It ceased to be impatient with him years ago. 
The Lord Advocate for Scotland should be gratified by 
this excellent appointment, for Mr. Caldwell has been a 
terror to some of his predecessors. 


Are M.P.’s to have their stamps free as well as their 
stationery? The quality of the paper and envelopes, 
which they can use to any extent, is exceptionally good ; 
and we think they might well be content with this privi- 
lege without trying that “‘ patient ass’’, the British tax- 
payer, further. But Mr. Barnes, Mr. Belloc, and Mr. 
Keir Hardie are intent on squeezing this additional 
privilege out of the Government as the questions put to 
the Postmaster-General on Thursday show. Ifa com- 
mittee is to be appointed on the subject, it should be a 
departmental one. As it is, too many people get their 
private letters sent through the post free. Why should 

‘civil servants be able to send their private letters free ? 
They often do. 


Mr. Burns should be grateful to Mr. Hay for re- 
minding him that he is not beyond criticism. He has 
become fashionable ; he will no doubt be taken up by 
Liberal great ladies and shown round with much pride 
in their drawing-rooms. If he had the acumen to see 
what this really meant, the process would be good for 
him ; it would be a great humiliation. But he is much 
more likely to be completely carried off his feet ; a man 
in his place would have to be great to be able to stand 
lionising, so it was well that on the Unemployed amend- 
ment to the Address he should be told some home 
truths. We are not impressed by his pathos: ‘‘I am 
the first of the lowly to stand at this table.’’ This is 
fustian: as if Mr. Burns for a moment thinks he is 
anything but most important and very high. It was also 
claptrap talking about waiting ‘‘in the hours after 
midnight under Waterloo arch ”, seeking a remedy for 
the vagrant’s troubles. He may have waited there 
once for the purposes of this speech. If he has done 
so oftener and genuinely, he should leave it to others 
to trumpet his goodness. 


Mr. John Ward, the labour member, finds himself in 
a difficulty which he shares with some other members 
of the new Parliament. The fifty shillings a week 
allowed him by his Navvies’ Union is not a living wage 
for a member of Parliament. Probably Mr. Ward will 
be helped out by a sustentation fund ; and in this he 
will be happier than several enterprising gentlemen who 
went to constituencies solely with the idea of not being 
elected—but were. This is rather an embarrassing 
position when a man has only small private means and 
a nominal profession. No sustentation fund will be 
raised for these unhappy wights. According to old 
parliamentary hands it is best in the House of Commons 
to be either rich or poor; the intermediate position is 
the worst. But fifty shillings a week for expenses in 
London and a family in the country—that is hardly 
the kind of fortunate parliamentary poverty contem- 
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Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co. have had to repay the 
Printers’ Trade Union the £650 awarded to them by 
Mr. Justice Darling and a jury. The Court of Appeal 
unanimously held that there was not sufficient evidence 
to prove illegal picketing or that the members of the 
union who damaged Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co.’s 

roperty were acting as the agents of the union. The 
interesting points in the case are that the sort of evidence 
that satisfied Mr. Justice Darling did not satisfy the 
Court of Appeal ; and that the union has had the good 
fortune to get a favourable instead of an unfavourable 
rendering of the facts. There have been cases of 
unions not so fortunate but equally innocent. If the 
union had been unsuccessful, their case would hardly 
have furnished a better instance of the need for legisla- 
tion on the lines of the Trades’ Disputes Report 
than it does when the union has won. It is good 
to escape a risk but not so good as not being exposed 
to it. 


Motor-car buyers and the public generally could not 
be satisfied with the continuance of the foreign monopoly 
of motor vehicles of all kinds. A short time ago a 
motor-omnibus company was rejoicing over the alleged 
fact that it had secured from foreign makers the only 
kind of motor-omnibus which would pay in London 
streets. This imaginative statement is refuted by the 
evidently keen competition between all kinds of motor- 
omnibuses ; and fortunately British makers have risen 
to the occasion. Keen rivalry is now going on 
between the importers of foreign motor-cars and 
British makers and there has come into existence 
a company called the Importers’ Protection Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of protecting importers against 
the rivalry of the organisations which are pushing 
the home trade. There may be competing shows 
held by the British makers and the importers; and 
the cheerful result for buyers will probably be the 
cutting of prices and the cheapening of motors both 
British and foreign. 


Mr. Fordham, the magistrate, has at last decided the 
long-standing Islington conundrum, What is whisky ? 
It must be made in the old immemorial pot-still, and it 
must be made from barley, whether it is Irish or Scotch. 
This is really an antiquarian decision, and whisky is 
usguebaugh. But the original philology of a word is 
rather an unsafe guide to its present meaning, as Arch- 
bishop Trench will tell us. It is curious to find that 
the fusel oil in pot-still whisky is the distinguishing 
mark of whisky from the neutral spirit sold for whisky 
by the patent-still people. Those who like a lighter 
whisky may ask for the patent-still liquor; but there is 
the drawback that they may get a spirit distilled from 
potatoes or turnips or perhaps sawdust; a triumph 
which the pot-still cannot achieve. And this is really 
the strong point of the pot-still people. They can now 
claim to be the sole vendors of ‘‘ whisky”, but the 
others may find customers who prefer their product— 
if they can find a tempting name for it. The whole is 
subject to the remark that the decision may have to run 
the gauntlet of the superior courts. 


We have never understood why the wills and estates 
of people should be subjects for public announcement 
and discussion. Yet the custom of publishing them is 
growing general. What aman leaves is nowadays as 
public a matter as what a woman wears. We are so 
old fashioned that we should not as a rule care to refer 
to either of these matters. But perhaps there is no 
harm in touching on the announcement of estates and 
wills which appeared on Thursday. The late Lord 
Acton headed the list with an estate under four res. 
After him came the names of people employed in law 
and in various trades ; and here at once we were in the 
tens if not in the hundreds of thousands. Poetry has 
often been described as bad business, but what man 
who valued money in the least, or needed it, would be 
a great historian? One recalls poor Gardiner’s diffi- 
culties, and Acton and Gardiner in their different lines 
were supremely great. It is curious that the worst 
paid of all workers should be the purely intellectual 
and the purely physical. 


LORD MILNER ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


Neves has the superiority of the House of Lords 

to the House of Commons as a legislative body 
been more apparent than in the discussion of the South 
African question. In our last week’s issue we felt our- 
selves obliged to censure the petty and vulgar partisan- 
ship of the House of Commons, and to point out that 
the last question which ever seemed to occur to a 
member of Parliament was, How will this or that policy 
affect the prosperity of the South African colonies? To 
corner the Government, or to discredit the Opposition, 
was the barely disguised object of the recriminatory 
harangues in what is justly called the Lower House. 
On a very different plane was the debate in the House 
of Lords, where the whole subject of our South African 
policy was handled by both sides in a tone free from 
personalities, and in the spirit of sober and anxious 
statesmanship. We have never heard or read a more 
cogent and impressive speech than Lord Milner’s, in 
which a personal and exhaustive knowledge of the 
subject is set in astyle of dignified and manly eloquence. 
The terseness of phrase, the perspicacity of judgment 
and the grip of the theme arrest attention and 
capture conviction. But our pleasure in the literary 
performance is dashed by the apprehensions which it 
excites. The experiments, on which the Government 
has made up its mind to embark, involve nothing 
less than the existence of British rule in South Africa. 
‘*A cautious line in constitutional development, and 
full steam ahead in the material recuperation of the 
country ”, that was the policy of Lord Milner and his 
Majesty’s late advisers. The present Government has 
conceived the happy idea of reversing this process, by 
stopping the economic development of the Transvaal, 
and rushing meanwhile at breakneck pace into respon- 
sible government for the Orange River Colony and the 
Transvaal. We doubt whether the majority of dis- 
putants in this country know the difference between 
representative and responsible government in a colony. 
Representative government means that the group of 
officials who form the executive are nominated by the 
governor, that is, by the Imperial Government, and 
that they sit in a legislative body chosen by the con- 
stituencies. The function of the legislature is to criticise 
and consult with the executive, whose officers are 
responsible to the governor and not to the deliberative 
assembly. It is a half-way house between the despotism 
of a Crown colony and responsible government, which is 
the system of the Mother-Country, and it has worked 
well in our West and East Indian colonies. This was 
the plan which Lord Milner and Mr. Lyttelton had 
decided to adopt in the Transvaal and Orange River 
colonies, upon the sound and simple principle that new 
communities must walk before they run. All this old- 
fashioned caution has been contemptuously brushed 
aside by the Radical Government, which is going to 
grant full self-government to the Orange River Colony 
even before the Transvaal. If you are going to make 
an experiment, it is as well to make it in the least not 
in the most dangerous place, and the risk in the 
Orange River Colony is far greater than in the Trans- 
vaal. Seventy-five per cent. of the population in the 
Orange River Colony are Boers, and so fanatically 
anti-British that without the least provocation, and 
in defiance of all the laws of neutrality, they joined 
the Transvaal in the late war. For many genera- 
tions before the Orange Free State was a flourishing 
republic, and four years have not elapsed since the 
burghers were forced to surrender to the superior 
numbers of the hated British force their cherished 
independence. It is into the hands of such a 
population that the British Government proposes to 
deliver the wretched minority of British officials and 
Government tenants who have settled in the Colony 
by our invitation since the war. Of course there 
will be no violence, and a due observance of constitu- 
tional forms, as Lord Milner says, under responsible 
government. The British officials will only be dis- 
missed gradually, while the unhappy British farmers, 
under a Dutch-speaking Government, will probably 
abandon their homes at any price. Between the 
Imperial Government and a colony with responsible 
government the only bond, said Lord Salisbury, is 
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affection. But if affection be absent, and only hatred 
be present, how long is the connexion likely to 
last? Responsible government is a far more risky 
experiment in the Orange River Colony than in the 
Transvaal, though the latter is infinitely more im- 
portant on account of the industry which produces 
£20,000,000 a year. ‘Unless the Transvaal be 
ruined and depopulated by blows levelled at its 
principal industry, or unless the distribution of political 
power in the colony is absolutely unfair”, the British 
element, as Lord Milner points out, even if it fails to 
secure a majority inthe legislature, will always consti- 
tute a minority that will have to be reckoned with. 
After a war of two years and a half and an expenditure 
of £230,000,000, this is not a very brilliant prospect, 
but it seems the best that we can hope for. ‘‘If you 
aim at political stability in South Africa, you needa 
prosperous and loyal Transvaal ”’, declares Lord Milner. 
But how can the Transvaal be prosperous, if its only 
industry is fettered and paralysed by restrictions which 
deprive it of an adequate supply of labour? And how 
can it be loyal if the British element is placed in the 
power of the Boers, and reduced to a tolerated minority, 
only holding its own by bargaining and complaisance ? 
The war may have been bad: but surely to throw away 
its results is mad. 

Lord Milner bears without flinching the main respon- 
sibility for the introduction of Chinese labour into the 
Transvaal. The decision to import Chinese coolies 
was only adopted after prolonged inquiry and anxious 
deliberation with the men on the spot, who had the 
greatest interest, political, pecuniary and moral, in a 
right decision. If a mistake were made, it would ruin 
the Farrars, and the Ecksteins, the Leonards, and the 
Fitzpatricks, while it could not possibly touch the 
crowd of ignorant nobodies who have been shouting on 
platforms in this country. The controversy seems to be 
narrowed down to this proposition, that if you admit 
the Chinese at all, you must admit them for all time and 
for all purposes: it is wrong to admit them for a 
limited time and for a limited purpose. This, as Lord | 
Milner says, is an entirely new ethical doctrine, and we 
call for its authority. It is tyrannous to interfere with 
the contracts which the Chinese are delighted to make 
with our colonists, and “‘ tyranny is immoral”. Surely 
a distinguished public servant never administered a 
severer rebuke or delivered a graver warning to the 
British Government. 

Lord Milner’s weighty and incisive argument received 
support from an unexpected quarter. Lord Halifax 
is no partisan: he is interested in matters far above 
the politics of Unionist or Radical. But he has been 
in South Africa, and he has not acquired the habit of 
‘terminological inexactitude”. Lord Halifax was 
somewhat scornful on Chinese ‘‘ slavery”, and testified 
that the Chinese coolies, whom he had seen, were 
better off than many English labourers. He was even 
more emphatic about the new constitutions. To grant 
responsible government to the Orange River Colony, 
Lord Halifax declared, was ‘‘ the handing over of that 
colony completely to Dutch influence”, and he added 
that, ‘‘there was great disloyalty among the Dutch 
population”. What is the answer to all this? Lord 
Elgin was courteous, even apologetic in tone. He de- 
clined all responsibility for the slavery cartoons, and 
expressed profound regret that the term had been 
used. It is mighty convenient for the Radicals to 
put up ministers in the Lords to say that they know 
nothing of these cartoons. Peers do not take part in 
elections, but, as Lord Halsbury remarked caustically, 
Lord Portsmouth and Lord Elgin must have been | 
“remarkably blind” if they did not see any of these | 
cartoons. Lord Elgin, however, gave the whole case | 
away when he “‘ expected” or ‘‘ hoped” that not many | 
of the Chinese would avail themselves of the offer of | 
repatriation! Why did the Colonial Secretary expect | 
or hope anything of the kind, unless he believed Chinese | 
labour to be necessary and unobjectionable ? The other 
feature of the debate was the Lord Chancellor's reply | 
to Lord Milner, though it was more a counter-attack 
than an answer. The Lord Chancellor assailed Lord 
Milner as the author of all the troubles in South 
Africa, with an animation which proved that beneath , 
the robes of the first judge of the land there still : 


' not to go back on their predecessors’ decision. 


beats the heart of a sturdy partisan. The term 
‘* pro-Boer ” seemed to sting the Lord Chancellor 
into an attempt to establish that the Liberal party 
was no more inclined to sacrifice Briton to Boer than 
the Unionists. We shall believe that when we see the 
new constitutions and not before, though we agree 
with the Lord Chancellor that the Government is entitled 
to take its own time in drafting those documents. By 
the bye, nobody succeeded in eliciting either from the 
Secretary for the Colonies or from the Lord Chancellor 
any promise that the new constitutions shall be 
submitted to Parliament for ratification. The Lord 
Chancellor’s assertion that, after three years’ Crown 
rule, the compromise of representative government was 
impossible, strikes us as being merely the assertion 
of an eminent lawyer, who knows about as much of 
South Africa as Lord Milner knows of the law. It 
is astonishing that a trained mind like that of 
Lord Loreburn should conceive that there is any 
analogy between an invasion of Western Europe by 
Chinese coolies and their importation into the 
Transvaal. ‘‘ Tantum religio potuit suadere!” The 
obvious answer is that England, or France, or Germany, 
is not the Transvaal. The Lord Chancellor admits 
that there are dangers ahead—for which the Tories are 
to blame, of course—but he and his colleagues seem to 
have no conception of their gravity or imminence. 
There is for instance the position of Lord Selborne, 
who stands for British supremacy quite as much as 
Lord Milner. Lord Selborne is a sensible, cool- 
headed man, with a strong sense of duty, who will 
stick to his task as long as he conscientiously can. But 
does the Government suppose that Lord Selborne will 
make himself responsible for the ruin of the mining 
industry and the retrocession of the Transvaal to the 
Dutch? If Great Britain loses its South African 
colonies, it will be because of the attempt of the 
present Government to rule them from Downing Street 
in accordance with the ideas of its ignorant and fanatic 
followers. It will not be because those who know the 
colonies have failed to warn His Majesty’s Ministers of 
the certain consequences of their acts. 


THE INDIAN DECISION. 


: is very hard on Mr. Morley that Lord Curzon 

should come out with his broad-sheet in the 
‘“*Times”’ just when everyone, who was competent 
and wishful to form an honest opinion, was praising 
him for the statesmanlike sense of responsibility 
which prevented him from disregarding continuity in 
imperial policy through fears of a charge of party and 
personal inconsistency. That which the world was 
commending as the preference of public interest to per- 
sonal opinion Lord Curzon brutally describes as the 
sacrifice of principle to expediency. This is particu- 
larly unkind, for no one can doubt that Mr. Morley 
would very much rather, had only his own inclina- 
tion to be consulted, have reversed Mr. Brodrick’s 
decision nettly, and re-established the old order. 
Indeed it is difficult for anyone who heard the Prime 
Minister’s speech in the Albert Hall to doubt that the 
Government intended to reverse their predecessors’ 
policy in this matter of Indian army administra- 
tion. Whether from fear of the unpopularity Lord 
Kitchener’s indignation would bring upon them or 
from honest conviction resulting from access to all 
the facts of the situation, the Government have decided 
Mr. 
Morley’s able despatch makes it clear that the new order 
established by Mr. Balfour’s Government is to stand ; 
for the modifications he insists are not modifications of 
the policy itself, merely of rules subsequently framed for 
its execution. We are inclined to give the Govern- 
ment credit for the higher motive in their decision, and 
we greatly regret that Lord Curzon thought fit to inter- 
vene. The tone of his letter is too much that of an 
embittered man anxious to air his grievance when- 
ever opportunity occurs. He has a great part to play 
in public life, and he would do better for the time 
being to wrap himself in dignity and wait. 

No one, of course, has closer knowledge of the details 
of Indian administration than Lord Curzon. But he 
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seems to us to allow his imagination to run riot in the 
amazing developments he looks for from very sober 
changes. What are the facts? Under the system 
previously existing, all military matters coming from 
the army headquarters for the consideration of the 
Viceroy and his Council passed first into the mili- 
tary department of the government, where they were 
examined and reviewed, by the military member and 
his staff, before submission to the governor-general 
in Council. Certain departments of army business 
were also directly controlled by that member. It 
was to this dual system which interposed vexa- 
tious delays and brought his matured schemes under 
the criticism — perhaps even the veto —of junior 
officers that Lord Kitchener chiefly objected. For 
reasons which have commended themselves to public 
opinion, at any rate in this country, this system was 
modified. The functions of the military member were 
reduced to the control of certain branches of army sup- 
plies and anew Army Department was formed under the 
Commander-in-Chief, acting as a Member of Council. 
He was thus enabled to elaborate his proposals with 
the aid of his headquarters staff and himself submit 
and explain them direct to the Council. On the other 
hand it was urged that the Commander-in-Chief in the 
exercise of these powers might assume a position of 
independence and dispose on his own authority of 
matters which should be submitted for the decision of 
the civil Government and that he would not be suffi- 
ciently controlled by a council or committee of officers 
whose habits of discipline and subordination—apart 
from other considerations—would prevent them from 
opposing the head of the army; or, as it was crudely 
expressed, he might establish a military autocracy. 

There is no need to conjure up bogeys of that kind 
to prove the necessity of ensuring that the proceed- 
ings of the army department, like the various civil 
departments, should be brought under the continuous 
observation of the Viceroy and means assured for 
interference before any practical effect could be given 
to conclusions which the supreme Government might not 
be able to approve. Among the measures designed to 
secure this end was the appointment of a secretary to 
Government in the new army department. We must 
bear in mind that such an official occupies a different 
position from that held by the permanent under- 
secretary of a department in the home government. 
The Indian Secretary has a certain and restricted co- 
ordinate authority with the Member of Council whose 
position may be compared with that of a Secretary of 
State here. Not only does the entire business of the 
department come under his observation but he is at 
liberty to record his dissent from a Member’s opinion, 
and he has independent access to the Viceroy to whom 
he can communicate his views and submit urgent 
matters direct. He can also attend meetings of the 
Council—the analogue of a Cabinet meeting. It was 
to the exercise of these functions that the new scheme 
looked as one of the chief guarantees that the Viceroy 
would be kept informed of all proceedings and so could 
forestall any abuse or excess of its powers by the army 
department or its Head. 

At the time of Lord Curzon’s retirement some 
difference of opinion existed concerning the powers of 
this official. Lord Curzon declared that it was Lord 
Kitchener’s intention to deprive him of all independent 
authority. Lord Kitchener, whose proposals followed 
the lines of Mr. Brodrick’s despatch, strenuously 
denied this with considerable force of argument. The 
home authorities had not attempted a full definition 
but were undoubtedly in favour of maintaining all 
constitutional safeguards. The matter was left for 
decision when the rules of business, which the Viceroy 
was directed to prepare and which would cover this 
issue, should come up for consideration. This point 
has now been reached. The rules have been sub- 
mitted and form the subject of Mr. Morley’s despatch. 

A certain complication arises from the circumstance 
that the officers who preside in the army headquarters 
are largely the same officers who must form the per- 
sonnel of the new army department of the Government. 
In their former capacity they are directly under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Lord Kitchener, holding their dual 
personality could not be observed in practice, desired that 


they should have power to submit any and all matters 
to him direct without the intervention of the secretary. 
In this view he was supported by Lord Minto and 
two of his colleagues—the military and the finance 
members — the latter a civilian. (The independent 
power of the financial department had been otherwise 
assured.) The four others—all civilian members— 
resisted the proposal, contending that the Army Secre- 
tary should have all the powers and responsibilities 
which devolve on the other secretaries. They hold 
it not only possible but necessary to keep the functions 
of the Commander-in-Chief as executive head of the 
army entirely distinct from his functions as Member 
of Council and similarly to distinguish the agents of 
these respective functions. Mr. Morley agrees, and 
there is no reason to doubt that his predecessor would 
have done the same. The members of his Council 
—the same men with scarcely an exception as in 
Mr. Brodrick’s time—have unanimously supported him. 
Where in all this is it possible to find any reversal 
of policy? Mr. Morley’s decision has been accepted 
unreservedly by both Lord Minto and Lord Kitchener : 
in fact, by everyone, save Lord Curzon. 

Mr. Morley’s despatch makes further provision that 
the Secretary to Government in the army department 
shall sit both on the mobilisation committee and the 
advisory council—that the supply department shall 
be represented on both the mobilisation committee 
and the defence committee, and that the Viceroy shall 
further have power of appointment toall three. With 
these additional precautions the spectre of military 
autocracy has been laid. 


UNREST IN CHINA. 


W HEN France and China were fighting, some 

twenty years ago, about Tongking the French 
Government denied that it was at war; though the 
destruction of the Chinese fleet in the Min, the attack 
on Kelung and similar incidents seemed to the average 
man to constitute a very fair simulacrum. So, if there 
is no unrest in China, the feeling expressed in the 
boycott of everything American, the murders of mis- 
sionaries at Lien-chow and Nan-chang, the fracas in 
the Shanghai Mixed Court and subsequent riots seem to 
indicate conditions which it would be terminologically 
inexact to call tranquil. It does not seem to be quite 
clearly known, even yet, what precisely started the 
trouble at Lien-chow or Nan-chang ; though there is 
alleged to have been in the former case some inter- 
ference with a procession, and in the latter an alter- 
cation between magistrate and priests about some 
converts’ claims to compensation. And Mr. Lin Hsing- 
Kwei has given us, in the ‘‘ Times”, an account of the 
Shanghai troubles which may rank with ‘‘ Counsellor ” 
Doone’s travesty of the tragic death of the elder Ridd. 
No doubt there were, in each case, local causes. 
There generally are. It is the lighted match dropped 
by the tramp which fires the straw ; but the presence 
of inflammable matter is presupposed. Apprehen- 
sions were expressed by foreigners connected with 
China, from the first, that the boycott set up as a 
method of persuading Americans to change their 
attitude and the behaviour of their officials to Chinese 
immigrants would end in a general anti- foreign 
feeling. The Chinese Government were advised to 
stop it, therefore, before worse came, and they pro- 
fessed a willingness to do so; though—whether 
because sympathy was too general with a movement 
which had much to justify it, or whether because the 
officials with customary shortsightedness failed to realise 
the dangers ahead—its orders were certainly ill obeyed. 
Take, at hazard, the testimony of a correspondent of 
the ‘‘North China Herald”, who writes in January 
last from Hupeh—‘‘ It may be that some of those who 
are foremost in this agitation know something of the 
rights and wrongs of the dispute, but all that has 
filtered into these country parts is a pack of lies about 
cruel ill treatment of Chinese by foreigners, of myriads 
of Chinese being tied together, kerosene oil being 
poured over them, and of their being burned to 
death. Of course these wild stories are believed ; it is 
enough to read it in book and pamphlet! and 
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a wave of anti-foreign feeling is abroad as a result. 
“China for the Chinese’ seems to mean that the old 
idea of turning out the foreigner will be the regenera- 
tion of China.” And again: ‘‘ The old style of Chinese 
scholar, the Confucian fossil who despised all who came 
from outside the Flowery Kingdom, is passing away ; 
and in his place comes the new student having a 
smattering of Western thought and science gained 
through Japanese books. With his little knowledge he 
feels he knows all things, and is quite competent to be 
a guide to the people. All that comes from the West 
is evil, and the only hope for China lies in the Sunrise 
Kingdom. Let us build our own ships, open our own 
mines, build our own railways, and keep the foreigner 
out of everything. . . . The new student feels quite 
confident he can do all these things and more. So the 
common people are being told that anyone who has 
intercourse with the foreigner is a traitor to the great 
Flowery Kingdom. The train is being laid for another 
outbreak by fostering the worst passions of the igno- 
rant. ...” Mr. Lin deprecates this view, alleging 
that the Chinese students in Japan are by no means the 
only ones charged to bring home ideas and methods of 
reform; that ‘‘ over a thousand are in Europe and America 
learning, observing, digesting ; and that their influence 
will surely operate against precipitate action, against 
foolish hostility towards foreigners in China”. 

But it was precisely a returned student from England 
who was largely responsible for ‘‘ precipitating”’ the 
fracas at the Shanghai Mixed Court ; and an incident 
which occurred there some three weeks later may help 
to show the relative proportions of chauvinism and 
delicacy of feeling of which that incident was com- 
pounded. 

What had happened was that the widow of a petty 
official, travelling from Szechuen to Canton with fifteen 
slave-girls in her train, was arrested under a warrant 
duly issued by the magistrate of the Mixed Court on 
suspicion of having kidnapped them. It was alleged 
that she could bring proof that she had purchased 
them; but the ministers at Peking ordered, in their 
indiscretion, that she should be released without further 
trial. And English opinion will, we imagine, not dis- 
criminate too keenly between the demerits of the two 
methods of acquisition. The facts are useful to help 
us to estimate the extent to which she was out- 
raged by relegation to a cleanly gaol instead of 
Mixed Court cells ; and to help us maybe to estimate 
also the merits of the second case which we are about 
to relate. Just about the time that this charge was 
made, two girls ran away from a brothel in Shanghai, 
went tothe Mixed Court, and begged the magistrate to 
send them to arefuge. Instead of doing so he ordered 
them to be kept in the Mixed Court cells. A fortnight 
later the brothel-keeper appeared on the scene and 
declared that she had never beaten the girls as they 
alleged, but that they had stolen some jewelry and 
tun away! The magistrate entertained the charge 
and questioned, first, the younger of the two (aged 
ten) who denied all knowledge of the theft. ‘‘ The 
magistrate” (we are quoting trom an official record) 
“said he did not believe her, and if she did not 
speak he would beat her. The runners then produced 
a stick and leather shoe-sole used for giving blows 
on the mouth, and threw them on the ground in front 
of her. This having no effect, Mr. Kuan told the 
runners to beat her”’, but did not push matters so far 
although the pantomime went on till ‘‘ the girl shrieked 
with terror”. The other girl was less fortunate. She 
said she could not have stolen the things as the com- 
plainant had the key of the drawer. She had been 
beaten and had run away with the younger girl. She 
had told the magistrate she wanted to leave the brothel 
and go to a refuge. The magistrate said what he 
wanted to know about was the theft. If she would not 
tell him about it he would beat her. She had nothing 
to say, so he told the runners to give her fifty blows on 
the mouth. This was done and the girls were locked 
up again in the Mixed Court celis. 

Now this recital may help us to perceive why the 
Municipal Council desire to maintain a certain super- 
vision over the Mixed Court proceedings and gaol. It 
May also throw a measure of light on the Taotai’s pro- 
test that such supervision is unnecessary because blows 


in court have been abolished by Imperial edict! Itis we 
believe a fact that Wu Ting-fang, who has been ordered 
to revise the criminal code, persuaded the Emperor to 
decree the abolition of torture; but then it follows that 
the magistrate was acting illegally ; and it is not a little 
curious that the very number of ‘‘The North China 
Herald” which contains a report of this case contains 
also a letter from Wu Ting-fang tocertain ladies who had 
addressed him on the subject of female slavery, saying 
that the legal penalty for selling and buying girls for 
purposes of prostitution is five months’ cangue, one 
hundred blows, and three years’ banishment, but that 
it appears to him insufficiently severe and he will try 
to have it increased. We have heard a good deal 
lately about Chinese reform and the yearning of the 
students for the abolition of the extra-territorial 
privileges which foreigners enjoy, to China’s humilia- 
tion. Perhaps the incidents we have related may 
explain why these aspirations seem premature. When 
such things can happen even at Shanghai, judicial 
reform cannot have gone very far, nor the reforming 
spirit have sunk very deep. No doubt the Imperial 
Government is, as Reuter’s Peking correspondent avers, 
anxious to preserve good relations with foreigners, 
partly because it does not want fresh complications and 
partly because it is feared that outbreak might assume 
an anti-dynastic form. It fears and resents too pro- 
bably, in some degree, the menace implied in the 
gathering of American troops in the Philippines. But 
it does not seem able to control the boycott movement, 
or to prove its good will by validating the railway and 
other concessions which are in abeyance or by carrying 
out the treaty obligations which hang fire. 


THE PROFESSIONAL MAN’S EDUCATION 
BILL. 


yw is the professional man to do? He is in- 
tellectual by training and often by nature. He 
means his children to be intellectual too; his boys, 
probably, to be professional men. But he is usually far 
from rich. Meantime theState is demanding ever more 
and more from him to educate other people’s children. 
We are not concerned with the small tradesman and 
clerk who in point of education and social position are 
very littleif at all above the respectable working-classline. 
The tradesman or clerk has no ground of complaint for 
having to pay education rates. He can obtain a better 
education for his children, according to the occupations 
they are likely to follow, than by sending them to a 
private school. If he will bear both burdens that is 
his own fault ; if he does not give the family a State- 
provided education because of some fancied social 
superiority to the children in the State schools we see 
little occasion for commiserating him. His grievance 
is a sentimental or a snobbish one and he is in no 
practical difficulty. But the case is different with the 
man who has to educate his children for a future career 
requiring a higher standard of education than is given in 
State schools even when the boundaries of elementary 
education have been driven forward to their furthest 
limit. Social considerations may often dictate his 
choice of schools and he may pay more than would be 
actually necessary if practical education alone were the 
object. But on the whole the difficulty of the average 
clergyman, lawyer, doctor or member of other learned 
or artistic professions is the expense of providing his 
children with an education which from the nature of 
the case must be of a higher character than that given 
in the elementary State schools. He cannot be charged 
with incurring unnecessary expense as the clerk or 
tradesman might be, if he pays for education at a 
public or secondary school. For the career he quite 
naturally expects his children to follow he must provide 
the essential education. 

The man of this class has been for a long time con- 
trasting his position with that of the people who get a 
free education in the State school the cost of which is 
largely defrayed by himself. At present the situation 
is critical because the expense of education, long in 
continual growth, suddenly threatens to become enor- 
mously increased. Non-provided schools are to be 
taken over by the State. Large sums will have to 
be paid for the purchase of buildings. Many schools 
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are not in suitable repair and will have to be 
repaired at public cost. The deficiencies in school 
revenues which have been supplied by private sub- 
scriptions will henceforth come out of the State 
or municipal fisc. Teachers whose salaries in non- 
provided schools have not been up to the standard 
of the provided schools will be paid more liberally. 
These causes together mean a vast increase of expendi- 
ture and the burden of the professional man’s education 
bill will become so much the larger in proportion. The 
new Education Bill will increase his own education bill 
to an alarming extent. What is hetodo? It seems 
as if he must sacrifice his own family’s welfare by 
docking them of their proper education ; in which case 
he is sacrificing himself and them for others quite 
gratuitously. Or he may perhaps declare that the 
demand of such a sacrifice is most unjust and insist that 
if he must pay for the education of others the education 
of his own class should also be undertaken by the State 
so that all classes should contribute to the common 
burden. If the working-man or clerk or tradesman 
refuse to pay for a non-elementary education the pro- 
fessional man may reply that non-elementary education 
is quite as practical and necessary a requirement for his 
children as the State elementary education is for theirs. 
Why should I have to pay for my necessities as well as 
for yours he may ask? Why indeed should I be reduced 
to the position of not being able to provide for my own 
children’s necessities when I have to pay so much 
for yours? The working-man and his associates also 
remark that as the professional classes have prevented 
the teaching of subjects in elementary schools which 
come under the head of secondary or higher education 
they will not submit to pay for precisely these branches 
of education for the professional classes. Yet logically 
one claim for State aid is as good as the other. If the 
State schools provided sufficient education for each of 
the classes within the State there would be no grievance 
if any of these classes refused it with disdain because 
their children were required to associate with other 
children of a different social status. We should have 
as little sympathy to spare in that case as we have for 
the man who says I could afford to spend more on my 
personal comfort if I had not to pay rates for objects 
which add to the comfort of the community but of which 
I only get my individual share. But the professional 
men of whom we are speaking have to support an 
educational system which does not meet their needs at 
all, yet whose expenses are threatening to lessen their 
capacity for supplying those needs themselves. 

We do not suppose anyone will have the courage to 
propose that the injustice shall be remedied by the State 
paying for secondary as it does for elementary education. 
But an injustice is none the less an injustice because no 
one dares to redress it. Perhaps it is more apparent 
when we remember that scholarships are provided out 
of the rates, whereby children who have been educated 
in elementary schools may receive very much the same 
kind of education that the professional classes require 
for their children. And the claim is now being made 
that for the children in all social ranks there shall be 
opportunities provided for their taking all educational 
grades from the elementary to that of the university. 
It can hardly be expected that in the circumstances the 
professional classes will be amiable towards a proposal 
which emphasises their grievance, and moreover adds 
to it by raising up new competitors to their own 
children. It is too late to attempt to reduce the ele- 
mentary education system to its individualistic basis ; 
and in all probability too early to supplement it by a 
State system of secondary education. The expense 
would be enormous; and as there are other sections of 
the community besides parents they might well ask 
why they should be required to help parents whose 
actual incomes are as large as their own. They may 
resent having to do so in the case of the poorer sorts 
of citizens; but at least they can be met with the 
argument that the costs of education for the poor are 
reimbursed by the economies in the poor-rates and the 
police-rate, or even that everybody gains by the greater 
efficiency of the working classes. But these argu- 
ments do not apply to the professional classes. Their 
claim is simply that it is unfair they should bear the 
burden of the working classes and not be helped them- 


| selves ; and it is not disputable that the non-parental 
portion of the community would dispute the fairness. 
of their being required to help beth on a greatly 
enhanced scale. Special taxes on the unmarried have 
been advocated and sometimes imposed, but an educa- 
tion rate could hardly be proposed with the distinct 
object of making the unmarried contribute to a fund for 
the education of other people’s children. 

But the position of the educated classes whose in-. 
comes depend on their own labour is undoubtedly serious. 
Increased education and other rates take so much off 
the limited resources they possess for the education of 
their children ; and this means not only hardship on the 
parents but the inferior equipment of the children for 
their future careers. On this latter point they are par- 
ticularly sensitive: the social status of the family 
largely depending on the education that can be given to 
the children. If anything will awaken these classes to 
the sense that they have to bear the chief burden of 
many of the social changes which are in progress it will 
be a change such as this in the system of education. 
They will be led to take more interest in questions of 
taxation and rating. They may not be able to persuade 
the State to take over the education of their children ; 
but they may demand that the local education rate shall 
become a charge on the national exchequer ; that the 
income-tax, which falls upon them very heavily, shall 
be revised; and probably that indirect shall to some 
extent take the place of direct taxation. 


THE CITY. 


TEADY and persistent liquidation has been the 
dominant feature in the Stock Exchange during 
the past week, and the dislocation of financial affairs 
arising from the attitude of the Government towards 
South Africa becomes more general and evident every 
day. It is currently reported, and we believe there is 
truth in the statement, that the banks are forcing 
South African mining shares on the market as the 
margins against which loans were granted run off. In 
many instances the product of these sales is not suffi- 
cient to repay the banks, and other securities which the 
borrowers may have looked upon as a final reserve are 
being sold to fulfil the loan obligations. But the extent 
of the mischief is not confined to the securities which 
more directly register the misfortunes of the Transvaal. 
The public hold many millions of South African Govern- 
ment and municipal securities, and investors are begin-. 
ning to ask what will be the effect on their investments 
if the gold industry, upon which alone these loans were 
justifiable, is crippled. The great South African banks are 
also feeling the effect ; and lower dividends have already 
been announced in two instances with the result that 
shares have been thrown on the market from nervous 
fear. It is all very well for a certain section of politi- 
cians to exult over the supposed blow struck at the 
mining magnates, but no consideration has been given 
to the thousands of English shareholders, not neces-- 
sarily in gold-mining companies but in many other 
legitimate industrial concerns connected with South 
Africa. We should like also to have the views of the 
bankers as to the effect on the money market if, instead 
of £ 20,000,000 worth of gold coming from South Africa 
every year, the value fell to half that sum. The misery 
already caused and the uncertainty as to the future may 
well induce those who have hitherto been sanguine to 
become despondent: in our opinion the current year is 
likely to be a black-letter one as far as the Stock 
Exchange is concerned. 


Apart from the liquidation to which we have referred, 
there has been extremely little of interest to record. 
Consols have fluctuated within narrow limits ; and the 
continued stringency of money entirely checks busi- 
ness in the quarter of the House outside the daily flow 
of investment orders, which have also not been par- 
ticularly heavy. Home rails have suffered heavily, 
largely it is understood from sales in connexion with 
the closing of a big account in the mining market. 
Presumably the railway stock had been bought as a 
possible hedge against the mining shares, but the severe 
drop in the latter brought the whole account under the 
‘ hammer. American railroad shares have been very 
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erratic, the feature having been the good buying in 
‘Union Pacific shares and the subsequent heavy fall 
‘which occurred on Wednesday afternoon. The reports 
from New York indicate that the banks have been 
calling in loans and that a ‘‘ flurry” in money has 
resulted, but Wall Street is now so accustomed to 
episodes of this kind that we do not anticipate any 
lasting effect. Of much more importance is the news 
‘that the United States Steel Corporation has used its 
influence to avert a coal strike ; and this coincides with 
the information to which we referred last week. 

The foreign market has been unsteady, Russian 
stocks having been especially weak, partly as a result of 
the reports which are current as to the condition of the 
gold reserves, and also in consequence of sales from 
Paris arising from a less hopeful feeling in regard to 
the Algeciras Conference. Japanese scrip was on offer 
and declined to 2% discount, the old Fours and the two 
Four anda half per Cent. issues reacting in sympathy. 
‘We do not think investors need have any cause for 
uneasiness as the selling comes apparently from 
“‘ stags ” of the new issue who have been disappointed 
at not having secured a premium and are now com- 
pelled to sell or provide for the instalments falling due. 
An interesting introduction to the market is the shares 
of the Industrial Bank of Japan which has recently 
increased its capital by about £1,750,000 in 350,000 
shares of 50 yen each, 150,000 of which have been 
placed in London and are being dealt in on a basis 
of £6 5s. per share. The Japanese Government have 
always exercised a greater control over its joint-stock 
banking institutions than is usual in other countries ; 
and in several instances the lines upon which develop- 
ment is intended to proceed in each case are clearly laid 
down, with safeguards as far as possible to prevent 
overlapping. So far this system has worked very well 
and in the case of the Industrial Bank the Government 
is anxious to extend its operations and functions by 
making that bank the recognised medium for the intro- 
duction of foreign capital into Japan for the develop- 
ment of industrial undertakings. There is much to be 


‘ 


approved of in this policy as it appears to operate to’ 


the advantage of the development of Japan on sound 
lines and to the protection of the foreign investor. 

Although the Bahia Blanca and North-Western Rail- 
way Company’s issue of 4 per cent. debenture stock 
which took place on Saturday last—the details came to 
hand too late unfortunately for reference by us—is 
already at a premium, the investment is worthy of 
attention even at the enhanced price. The issue is for 
£100,000 first debenture stock secured upon the under- 
takings of the company and ranks pari passu with the 
existing £450,000 stock. In addition the principal and 
interest are guaranteed by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Railway Company, which showed a surplus income of 
£245,000 last year after providing for interest on its 
own debenture stocks : as only £58,000 is required for 
the service of the present issue it will be recognised that 
the security is ample. Any portion of the stock may be 
paid off at 105 on six months’ notice. 


INSURANCE. 
PRUDENTIAL.—LEGAL AND GENERAL. 


WE have repeatedly urged that the important thing 
to consider in Life assurance accounts is merit 
tather than magnitude, and that magnitude is only 
praiseworthy when accompanied by merit. The report 
of the Prudential shows that in this company the two 
things are combined. The magnitude is obvious 
enough, and it is a constant source of wonder how a 
company which does no business outside the United 
Kingdom manages to obtain a premium income exceed- 
ing £10,000,000, and to have accumulated assets of 
nearly £60,000,000. The company has more than 
16,000,000 policies in force in the Industrial branch and 
nearly 800,000 in the Ordinary branch, the total sums 
assured being nearly £246,000,000. The number of 
agents employed is over 16,000, so that on the average 
each agent has to look after something like 1,000 
policy-holders, and, at least in the Industrial branch, 
most of the policy-holders have to be seen weekly, or 
at very frequent intervals. It can be no sinecure to be 


a Prudential agent, and it is well known that the repre- 
sentatives of the Prudential constitute the most effective 
and best organised outside staff of any Life office in the 
world. 

The economy with which the Prudential is managed 
is very noticeable. In the Ordinary branch the expenses 
are about 8} per cent. of the premium income, while 
the provision made for expenses is 23 per cent. This 
leaves a large margin accumulating for bonuses. The 
surplus earned in the Ordinary branch alone in 1905 
was 41,010,900. The rate of interest earned upon the 
funds was about 3} per cent. and the margin of profit 
from interest above the rate assumed in the valuation 
yielded last year £283,000 in the two branches. Ata 
rough estimate £600,000 is derived in the Ordinary 
branch from the expenses incurred being less than the 
expenses provided for. The sum of £150,000 is 
derived from surplus interest and a further £250,000 
from favourable mortality and other sources, thus 
making up the profit of £1,000,000. The result is emi- 
nently satisfactory to the participating policy-holders. 

In the Industrial branch the expenses come to nearly 
40 per cent. of the premiums, which is extremely mode- 
rate considering the nature of the business. The policy- 
holders in this branch naturally receive less for their 
money than policy-holders in the Ordinary branch, this 
being a necessity of the weekly collection of premiums 
on small policies. They are, however, treated with ex- 
ceptional liberality by the directors, who have just 
decided that the sum assured under the principal in- 
dustrial policies shall be increased by 25 percent. This 
benefit applies to nearly 13,000,000 existing policies, 
and to all policies issued hereafter. This revision costs 
the shareholders £750,000, and is only one of many 
concessions which the company makes from time to 
time to its Industrial policy-holders. 

The Legal and General Life Assurance Society issues 
a great number of new policies every year, and as a 
rule more than one-fifth of the total premium income 
is received from new assurances. Much of this busi- 
ness seems to be of a temporary character : during the 
last valuation period of five years the new sums 
assured exceeded 5} millions, but the total increase in 
the assurances in force was little more than 2 millions. 
The claims amounted to £1,200,000, showing that 
policies for the amount of very nearly 2 millions were 
lapsed or surrendered. Most of the good Life offices 
do not care for temporary business of this kind, but 
the Legal and General seems to make it pay. The 
expenses last year amounted to 13°7 per cent. of the 
premium income and the shareholders’ proportion of 
—— averages about 2$ per cent. of the total premiums. 

his brings the total expenditure for management and 
proprietors to 16°2 per cent. of the premiums, a rate 
which exceeds by more than 1} per cent. the provision 
made for future expenses. 

As against this must be set the fact that the Legal 
and General earns a rate of interest on the Life fund 
which is greatly in excess of the rate assumed in the 
valuation ; but how much in excess we have no means 
of telling. The interest credited to the Life assurance 
fund works out at £3 6s. 10d. per cent. In addition 
to this must be reckoned the profits on reversions which 
seem to have been equivalent to about gs. per cent. per 
annum of the Life funds. The report mentions that 
excluding the amount invested in reversions the interest 
yielded was at the rate of £4 8s. per cent. This must 
have been arrived at without deducting income-tax, and 
is of no value for comparison with the rate assumed in 
the valuation. We should like to see the accounts 
given in such a form that people can ascertain for them- 
selves what rate of interest is actually being earned 
upon the Life assurance funds. 


ENGLAND’S MAYTIME, 


OULD Robert Greene have foreknown such an 
apotheosis of his own works—fine volumes admi- 
rably bound and edited, under the auspices of an 
academy,* with as painful care as might be lavished 


* “The Plays and Poems of Robert Greene.” Edited by J. 
Churton Collins. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1905. 2 vols. 18:5. 
net. 
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on a Sophocles or a Terence, apparatus criticus and 
all—he would have been a trifle surprised. He and 
his friends passed through the academy but were not 
of it. They railed against it, of course; the futile 
encouragement of ‘‘divinitie dunces”, the ‘‘ abject 
abbreviation of the Arts” in favour of the ponderous 
scholastic twaddle, and so forth. The revolt against 
academies is a fascinating topic and tempts us to 
linger. We merely suggest in passing that it would 
be rather interesting to inquire fully into the point as 
it concerns our English renascence; to inquire how 
much the Universities really did. Somehow or other 
the joy of pagan literature was infused into the ink of 
English quills. True, this joy was something very 
different from the classical touch we now admire in 
the writings of University graduates. It was no pale 
and graceful reflection, no mere elegance and certainly 
no castigation of outline, but a mysterious delight and 
energy that was caught up and incorporated in the 
blithe genius of England herself. The pot of ale was 
seasoned by talk about the Greeks and Romans. Dian 
and her nymphs appeared in silvan solitudes as far 
north as our Midlands ; our staid rivers of Thames and 
Severn produéed divinities—fugitive or tutelary shapes— 
and Helen’s face became a beacon to the imagination 
of provincial English youths. The Universities did 
much perhaps for learning of a solid kind (whatever 
that phrase may mean), but it is pretty plain that 
they had small part in this intoxication, this nympho- 


‘ lepsy which suddenly revealed to English brains the 


vision of ancient and passionate beauty. Probably the 
explanation is simple enough. Our word “ passionate” 
contains it. We think now of classical beauty as of 
something typical and colourless—pure form, inimitable 


‘outline removed above change and seasons. This, 


when all is said, is an academic conception, an abstrac- 
tion. The Elizabethans could think of nothing in that 
way. Into everything they read passion and what 
they saw in pagan art was the passionate and human 
aspect. The thought of pagan art, for us, calls up an 
image of the Parthenon. For them it called up images 
of Hector’s valour, of the fire that burned the topless 
towers and the dust that closed Helen’s eye, of the 
incredible loves of gods and goddesses. And this sort 
of thing does not belong to universities, it belongs to 
the countryside and the tavern. Hence Marlowe, 
Greene, and the rest. Academic learning furnished 
some raw material, no doubt, but these minds would 
have found the stuff to work upon anyhow, and we 
do not credit with much intelligence the people who try 
to prove that Shakespeare must have read a great many 
classics at Stratford Grammar School to become so 
roficient in his mythology. The orchard where 
roilus exclaimed 


**T am giddy ; expectation whirls me round” 


was an easy cry from Stratford. Keats, whom Byron 
twitted as a rhymester of Lempriére, did not take very 
long to produce the ‘‘ Urn” or even the ‘‘ Hyperion”. 
Reflecting that Keats lived in the age of Mr. Thomas 
Moore, we may readily conjecture how long it would 
take a born Elizabethan to suck the juice from a few 
translations of the ancients. In point of fact, as 
Greene’s plays are enough to prove, all learning came 
alike to that age. All alike was transmuted into poetry, 
or substance for poetry. 

It goes without saying that Greene was disreputable. 
In any case the genius of respectability had not then 
taken up its final abode on English soil; but Greene, 
probably, would have achieved disreputableness in any 
age. He was not the bold sort of bad man who with 
another turn of the screw might have become a firm 
pillar of society. He was one of the unfortunates, a 
creature who lived in the miserable see-saw between 
weak vice and holy resolutions. Intellectual vigour, 
however, he undoubtedly had, with the result that his 
pious pieces (conceived in maudlin moments) have a 
brave convincing ring about them for which we should 
hardly be prepared. Elizabethan literature is full of 
these surprises, indeed they cease to be surprises. The 
Elizabethans were nothing if not artists, and their work 
in poetry exemplifies the truth that a poet’s work, in 
relation to himself, is absolutely inexplicable so long as 
we take the conventional moral plane in our judg ments. 


We are here drawing, be it observed, no puerile dis- 
tinction between art and morality. For ourselves we 
hold that in a really comprehensive and adequate 
scheme of morality the magnificent thoughts of squalid 
Marlowe, and the lark-like innocence of deplorable 
Nash, must be accounted unto these poets for righteous- 
ness, even though literature was the only window 
through which they made visible the excellence of their 
souls. Anyhow it is certain that literature, not conduct, 
was the medium through which Greene and most of the 
contemporary poets chose to express their spiritual 
qualities. Greene’s story is their usual one; a brief 
merry life punctuated with squalid hours and hopelessly 
inconsistent, so far as outward prudence and behaviour 
were concerned, but full of crude colour. A scholar 
possibly would have no use for Greetie except as a 
writer of comedy and in that line Shakespeare’s true 
predecessor. All his work is careless, of course, and if 
one is looking for absolute excellence in drama we may 
agree with Mr. Churton Collins that a play like the 
** Looking Glasse” is not worth much. But we cannot 
go with him when he speaks of such plays as having 
interest merely for ‘‘ our students of dramatic history ”. 
We take the ‘‘ Looking Glasse” as an example, and 
we say that for a lover of the Elizabethan air there are 
things here which delight and entertain to the exclusion 
of all thoughts, thank Heaven, about ‘‘ dramatic his- 
tory”. ‘‘ Enter the King of Paphlagonia, male-content.” 
Only one age could have produced such a stage direc- 
tion as that. There is an amplitude about it, a 
rotundity, a mouthing vastness of name that goes only 
with large conceptions and spacious imagery. The 
scene which follows is a very abstract of Elizabethanism, 
the ‘‘twopence coloured” of Elizabethan art. The 
male-content king reproaches his liege of Ninivie with 
‘* keeping backe his wife”. The great king responds, 
tamely enough for a blood-and-thunder potentate, 


‘* Why, take her, Paphlagon, exclaime not, man ” ; 


and suggests to the lady (who is of course present) 
that she should go home. The lady objects on the 
score of possible ill-treatment in the remote regions of 
Paphlagonia, but induces her husband to promise full 
forgiveness which he undertakes to pledge ‘‘in a full 
carouse of Greekish wine”. A handmaid is ordered to 
fetch a specified bowl of gold, to fill it with a certain 
wine, but not to taste on the way—this, presumably, 
in a stage aside. The King of Paphlagonia drinks. 
Poison, of course. He dies in a ranting couplet : 4 


‘* Cursed be all adultrous queens, say I! 
And cursing so poore Paphlagon doth die.” 


The ‘‘ adultrous queen ”’ at once claims recognition for 
this honest attempt to cut the knot of a painful situa- 
tion, and her paramour ungrudgingly responds. Need- 
less to say, he draws on the Orient for figure wherein 
to express his devotion— 


‘Ile cause great Eol perfume all his windes 
With richest myrre and curious Amber greece ””. 


Exeunt ; but enter the prophet Oseas, with a rhymed 
moral pointed at London. The whole of this occupies 
two pages only; but the naively rapid succession of 
incident, the crude delight in death, the touch of 
gorgeous East at the end, followed by a prophetic 
warning whose sharply divided lines sound like a child 
tapping a drum, all have the irresistible smack of 
grown-up child’s play and strutting picturesqueness 
which make the Elizabethan air so dear to us. We 
know not which are the more enjoyable—the ‘‘ ruffians” 
who appear in this play or the rather adventitious 
Hebrew prophets whose knack of detecting sermons in 
stones is so ready at need. The epilogue, spoken by 
the prophet Jonas, is a gem. He: denounces London 
in phraseology more exalted perhaps but not less 
vehement than that of Mr. Somebody-or-other in our 
own London “‘ success ’”’, the Walls of Jericho”. He 
adds that nothing but the ‘‘praiers and vertues” of 
Queen Elizabeth have so far deferred the fall of plagues 
from heaven, and himself prays God in conclusion that 
the Queen may be preserved to 


** bide the pillar of his Church 
Against the stormes of Romish Antichrist.” 
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To understand Elizabethan drama at its height, of 
course, we read Shakespeare ; but a writer like Greene, 
compact of fustian as he is, cannot be missed if we want 
to understand the Elizabethan audience. The fine 
instinctive contempt of prosaic probabilities, whether 
of space or time ; that Homeric indifference to the 
common herd and their fates; the insatiable appetite 
for wit cheap or rare, the long-winded lust of words, 
the artless patriotism, are revelations of a truly 
Elizabethan outlook upon things. ‘‘Oh I am slaine” 
cries one ruffian. ‘‘ That’s all one to me”, observes the 
other, “‘I care not. Now will I in to my wench and 
call for a fresh pot”. And the King of Ninivie is 
equally magnanimous: ‘‘Some of you carry away the 
dead bodie; drunken men must have their fits”. 
Robust days ! 

As for ‘‘Frier Bacon” and ‘‘James the Fourth”, 
here are most of the elements that tinged life with 
romance. Not plays exactly—no rhythmic sequence of 
events—but a farrago of charming and characteristic 
things. 


** Ah gentle heart, how are these beautious lookes 
Dimd by the tyrant cruelties of death ! 
Oh wearie soule, breake thou from forth my brest, 
And joyne thee with the soule I honoured most!” 


We are glad, by the bye, to have the proper spelling. 
It flatters our palate as when Friar Bacon explains 


‘* I have framd out a monstrous head of brasse, 
That, by the inchaunting forces of the devil, 
Shall tell out strange and uncoth Aphorismes.” 


But Greene is a refreshment not only because he 
surrounds us with the Elizabethan atmosphere or teases 
our sense for what is magical and antique. He has 
nature and seriousness if we take the trouble to pick 
them out. Also he wrote poems, and his poems‘ 
between them have all the ingredients—undissolved 
often it may be—that composed the Heliconian draught 
of his time. 


‘* Ah! were she pitiful as she is fair, 
Or but as mild as she is seeming so ” 


has the recognisable note. And he ends with an hyper- 
bolic splendour, no less unmistakable, 


‘‘ O glorious Sun! imagine me the West, 
Shine in my Arms, and set thou in my Breast.” 


One perceives even in Greene the extraordinary com- 
pass of Elizabethan song. He can be purely exquisite— 


‘‘ Ne’er breathed such glee from Philomela’s bill ”— 


or plaintive, or pathetically homely and heartfelt as in 
Sephestia’s lullaby, or stiffly brocaded as in Menaphon’s 
Eclogue which borrows gold thread from the Song of 
Solomon, or amorously reflective : 


“ What thing is Love? It is a power divine 
That raines in us ; or else a wreakefull law 
That doomes our minds to beautie to encline.” 


Wistful also : 


‘* When these supposes toucht my thought, 
That world was vain, and beautie nought, 
I gan sigh and say alas, 
Man is sinne, and flesh is grasse.” 


And when he has painted a delicate little picture of 
‘a valley gawdie greene”, where Dian and her virgins 
bathing are invaded by armed Cupid, 


And flinging hence this saw, 
What so strong as Love’s sweet law ”, 


we think inevitably of those voluptuous and incom- 
parable songs in ‘‘ Valentinian”. It is idle however to 
quote Greene. What we are glad of is the opportunity 
of reading him at large in so delightful a text. He 


died young and miserably ; but he had seen Spain and 
Italy, had known Norwich and Cambridge and above 
all Elizabethan London, had breathed more than thirty 
years of England’s Maytime, not without a soul and 
a voice. For Greene and his contemporaries it was 
enough to look and listen. They had no need to dis- 
cuss art or resuscitate poetry in annotated texts. Their 
short, crowded, vernal lives may well excite our envy. 
Perhaps the envy is something, after all. 


NEW ARRIVALS IN THE PICTURE MARKET. 


SEEM to remember at some time during an ad- 
venturous career having lived in a country far 
away from our own whose inhabitants had a taste for 
drinking water. Through the land there had flowed in 
primitive times a river made up of several tributary 
streams whose clear and sparkling lymph sufficed to 
refresh a considerable population ere it passed away 
and was lost; but some time previously that popula- 
tion, being of an inventive turn of mind had built 
across their river at a convenient position in the valley, 
a great high dam of solid gold (the precious metal 
is so plentiful in this favoured land as to be used for 
purposes that to us would seem extravagant) and 
had thus secured a large reservoir of ever-growing 
extent, sufficient apparently to satisfy their craving 
for water for an indefinite period. As by means of 
the same precious metal they kept in repair the banks 
of the various streams that fed the reservoir you will 
imagine that it was not very long before, inch by 
inch, its waters rose to the level even of the lofty 
barrier that had been built across them till ultimately 
one day they trickled over once more into the lower 
bed of the river that had so long been dry. 

When this occurred as it did about the time of my 
visit to the country, there was a great outcry about the 
waste of the precious fluid that had cost so much to 
preserve. It was therefore decided to build the dam 
higher and as a good deal of gold was required for 
this, certain reparations due to the banks of some of 
the upper streams were neglected, neglected indeed 
more and more as time went on for after all the deep 
reservoir was more convenient to get water out of 
than the pebbly brook. Experts admired its depth and 
discerned in it a flavour superior to the fresh spring 
water whose sparkle they said was restless and tickled 
disagreeably the palate. It came to be a point of 
honour to send to the reservoir for water rather than 
to use the living brook that ran past one’s own garden. 
The conservancy of the streams was therefore gradually 
abandoned and one by one each at some moment of 
flood burst its banks and finding a fresh issue ran away 
unimpeded to the sea. 

The result was not long in making itself felt on the 
great permanent—indeed now almost stagnant—reser- 
voir but the inhabitants were not at first perturbed by 
it. The reservoir still held plenty of water for their 
needs and moreover that water had every day more 
definitely a flavour and even a colour than that of 
the brooks could claim. Connoisseurs would hold it 
up to the light and enthuse about the golden glow, 
attributing it I fancy in some way to the quantity of 
gold that had gone to the building ofthat dam. At all 
events this golden glow and the slight flavour of stale- 
ness that accompanied it were so much admired that 
what zeal was left in the River Conservancy Board 
was spent in endeavours to give a similar tone to the 
brook water. Something was done in this direction. 
But do what they might the water in the reservoir 
remained the most fashionable and they were forced 
to face the unpleasant fact that, seeing that the supply 
of fresh water along the bed of the old river was now 
quite intermittent, their store would run short within a 
measurable period, while the grimaces that the official 
inspectors had not been able to conceal at certain recent 
much-admired samples of reservoir water warned 
them not to count too much even on this period of 
probation. 

At this juncture, the dealers—I mean the Water 
Board—turned their eyes on the despised streams that 
had once supplied the public needs, but alas these 
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streams uncared for untended had shrunk to slender 
proportions and had wandered so far from the regular 
or academic channel that the board decided that the 
best thing to be done was to open a direct communica- 
tion with the principal of the ‘‘ secessionist’’ streams. 
After some preliminary boring operations the new 
channel was officially opened just as I left the country 
and the community was enabled to judge for itself of 
the nature of the new supply and guess at the character 
of the policy to be pursued. 

The present exhibition at Messrs. Agnew’s raises a 
similar question. The supply of old pictures is getting 
bad, their quality too bad to meet satisfactorily the 
public demand. And for some time past those twin 
parasites of art, dealer and critic, have been palming 
off flat drinks as sparkling. Each fresh movement in 
art has its moment of crispness and vivacity and in 
the natural order of things vanishes soon after. Critic 
and dealer alike are tempted to offer a golden barrier 
to such healthy disappearance, to keep the stale sem- 
blance of the thing going when the sparkle has gone 
out of it and this because we are too stupid to 
find and exploit it until most of its force is spent. 
Are we going, on turning as we must to modern 
work, to confine ourselves to work of a stale character 
lest we should have to avow past misdeeds? The 
present exhibition on the face of it would seem to 
promise amendment, ‘‘ The Independent Art of To- 
day” being the very label of effervescence, nor would I 
refuse the credit that is due to good intentions. Rather 


be it mine to encourage the powers that be in well-. 


doing, urging them while they are about it to make a 
clean job of it, to seek out the man of vitality wherever 
he is to be found, not the prudent follower of what once 
was vital but now is merely plausible. 

Of the collection there are two painters that show 
themselves noticeably independent and have a sufficiently 
well-rounded capacity to make them substantial figures. 
Both Mr. Orpen and Mr. Charles Sims are live painters 
of the present day, with limitations doubtless, but 
limitations unavoidably their own not stupidly accepted 
by a not quite alert intelligence nor cunningly assumed 
by a not quite candid one. The limitations of Mr. Orpen 
are evident : he is as black a painter as Mr. Nicholson 
is in his portrait near by, and in each case it is the 
extreme of the scale that shocks you by its want of 
colour quality. Mr. Nicholson’s blacks are as bad as 
Mr. Orpen’s whites but the latter over-praised as his 
picture has perhaps been has at least produced a 
character sketch of great zest and admirable concen- 
tration. Mr. Charles Sims suffers from a certain 
frivolity in his choice of subject though the children 
are treated with admirable seriousness and power. 
The elements of the picture are flung together tellingly 
enough but the design is not waited for, pushed to 
anything exquisite and this deficiency, of slight im- 
portance here, has been noticed a little in all his later 
work and is a little disquieting to admirers who re- 
member his severer less facile beginnings. 

Not thus to be accused of approaching his subject 
lightly Mr. Rothenstein might almost be begged to be for 
a season the flippant easy painter that critics of the older 
school have sometimes presumed him to be by virtue of 
his shining prominence in the N.E.A.C. The principal 
head of his trio of portraits breaks up just a slight 
want of the breadth that comes of much easy painting. 
The standing figure behind is more successful, the head 
painted with the sincere thoroughness, respectful of 
other people’s opinion, of a born Academician whom it 
would be absurd to class with revolutionaries. This 
picture recalls the popular journalistic column heading 
** Hear all sides”, and has a rather nervous balancing 
of impulses that contrasts a little strangely with the 
impulsive confidence of Orpen or Sims or the obedient 
blindness-of-one-eye affected by many of the lesser men 
here represented. Of these but perhaps congenitally 
blind on oue side (I have never quite been able to settle 
the matter to my own satisfaction) Mr. Steer is a 
radiant example showing work of uncommon merit. 
He sets out an arrangement of colour for a portrait 
most brilliantly, the pitch of eacn stroke of colour per- 
fectly scientific according to the angle of the plane 
it renders, yet combining in an almost as admirable 
design. But the infinitesimal little connecting planes 


that would snare these choppy planes in a mesh of 
sinuous line he systematically ignores and always has 
done. If unconsciously he is but imperfect as we alt 
are, if consciously he is damned. 

Something of this doubt as to the perfect sincerity of 
the artist, doubt that sits so ill on any painter however 
humble who criticises his fellows, must beset a good 
many of us who approach the picture here of Mr. 
Charles Ricketts. He assumes a world where human 
beings are in the form of stringy unarticulated wooden 
dolls, where local colour is reduced to its lowest terms 
in favour of a monotonous ‘‘ shot” effect so that every 
object is in slight varieties of brindled hue. These are 
doubtless useful dodges for a person who can attain 
unity in no other way, but there is in the work so much 
that is masculine that one cannot think them necessary 
conditions for its painter or even that they could for a 
moment impose on him as necessary. The suspicion 
that they are assumed in solemn jest ‘‘ pour épater 
les bourgeois ” is difficult to shake off. The assump- 
tions, different but perhaps more paralysing because 
more negative, that restrict the painting of the suave 
Mr. Shannon are more easy to accept as genuine. The 
proper antidote to its rather stuffy sweetness is not found 
here in full measure though Mr. Tonks’ picture hints at 
it. How did the organisers of the exhibition fail to 
include in the show the most really independent of out- 
door painters that this generation has produced, a man 
who at his hours has produced painting of a sturdiness 
and a delicacy unsurpassed in Europe—Mr. James 
Charles? His absence in a show that has so much 
work that pretends to the qualities of which he is such 
a master (from Mr. Tonks’ admirable work to the mere 
repeater of the Monet convention) emphasises the ques- 
tion with which I opened this notice. Are the leaders 
of artistic opinion really seeking for independent painters. 
or for a later batch of artistic hangers-on? do they 
really wish to tap the fresh spring or one toned to the 
proper shade of marketable dinginess? Let not the 
visitor ruminating on this fail to glance on the staircase 
as he goes out on Mr. Sickert’s ‘‘ S. Mark’s” a glorious 
bit of spangled colour recalling in its handling some- 
what some parts of Mr. Harker’s panorama of Rome 
now serving as back cloth at His Majesty's, for Mr. 
Harker also is a fine colourist at his hours. 

WaALTER Bayes. 


VILLAGE PORTRAITS. 


A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. 


“Tae reactionaries of the parish, shaking old-fashioned 
heads over the changes visible in the village 
street these last twenty years, sometimes declare that 
when the new order shall invade the post-office and the 
postmaster, the last barrier will be down, and the 
place will be finally and irretrievably spoiled. So long 
as stands the little corn-chandler’s shop, with its bow- 
window and bottle-glass panes, and in its recesses, 
redolent of meal and dog-biscuits, Mr. Cleophas Mant 
serves the public in his accustomed way, we are stiil 
some distance from taking the stamp of complete urban 
insignificance which the sect of the progressives appears 
to desire. Those restless souls have during the last 
generation had their wicked wills almost unchecked ; 
they have restored the church to a yawning vacancy ; 
talking of convenience and sanitary conditions, they 
have replaced the picturesque hunchbacked bridge by 
iron girders and condemned the village well; they 
propose to cut down the old limes which break the 
perspective of the street, and to fill up the pond. But 
while our ‘‘ postal facilities” continue to be so ex- 
tremely archaic, the utmost efforts of the levellers 
cannot make us quite as other places are. It is an 
understood thing that the post-office and the master 
stand or fall together. While Mr. Mant holds his 
place, we shall continue to climb by the rickety 
hand-rail the steps which are mostly made of old mill- 
stones, duck beneath a black beam hung with millet- 
heads and fly-blown hand-bills, and if the counter be 
too thick with packets of garden-seeds and poultry-- 
spice, find space for our businesses on the lid of 
the meal-bin. Whether the customer arrive in the 
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vacancy of a summer forenoon, when a tattoo on the 
door brings Mr. Cleophas in his shirt-sleeves from 
his garden patch for half an hour’s gossip; or on 
pouring winter nights have his letter-bag handed to 
him over the heads of a tight-wedged crowd of 
marketing matrons, millers’ carters and impatient 
grooms, he will find the postmaster unchangeably alert, 
scrupulous and polite. When the evil day arrives 
which shall give us rosewood counters and brass- 
wire trellis, instead of the corn-bin lid, and lady 
clerks with an official manner, in place of the urbane 
recognition of Mr. Cleophas, then one more region will 
have passed from under the easy sway of the humanities 
to the frozen code of the regulations. At the centre of 
things, people may fancy that the world goes round by 
virtue of their regulations and bye-laws, their schedules 
and orders in council ; in the village, out at the peri- 
phery, one knows that it is the winked-at lapses, the 
uncounted overtime, the lubricating sense of humour 
which enable the tremendous machine to go for twenty- 
four hours together. The village public sees something 
of this truth ; but it seldom takes the trouble to reflect 
what would befall the place if its postmaster were to 
confine himself to his corn-chandlery and his stamps. 
A successor might be found for him as registrar of the 
four adjacent parishes, though births and deaths are 
both better to record with an old friend who knows as 
few others do the genealogical texture of the country ; 
but who else would cash the butcher's and the grocer’s 
cheques, balance the books for the farmers, pay the 
wages on the estate when the squire is abroad for half 
the year? Who else would be treasurer to both the 
clubs, keeping them together long past the natural 
time of disruption by his knowledge of men’s humours 
and his insistent integrity? There are postmasters 
who, if they did half of all this, would think themselves 
excused from keeping a sort of general inquiry and 
registry office gratis for the village; our official lays 
aside someone else’s tangled day-book with unmoved 
good-humour to report to inquirers— peremptory 
enough, some of these—his success in finding a six- 
roomed cottage with a wash-house, a knife-and-boot 
boy, a sitting hen, a hundred of new oak wattles and 
four thousand spray faggots. He has the keys of houses 
to let in the street, and escorts visitors, strenuous or 

uerulous, to view The Laurels or Little Jointure, 
listening mildly to the alarmed discovery of wattle-and- 
daub walls or too artless drains. He is our accustomed 
go-between and peace-maker, patching up quarrels 
about hedges and strays; he writes letters for people 
who have no clergy or feel their gift unequal to 
occasion — desperate answers from small tradesmen 
to creditors in the county town, appeals from Phyllis 
in trouble to Corydon who has gone away; as 
scribe and adviser-general he must have a whole secret 
history of the parish laid up in the close archives of 
his mind. 

On the histories that may be told he can be garrulous 
on proper occasions. With a friend or two who know 
the vernacular, when the last late comer has been 
obliged with a postal-order long after closing-time, 
when the books have been balanced for the day and 
the door-bell is at length at rest, when long clays are 
lit and the decent customary grog mixed, he will recon- 
struct the relationships, the parties and the feuds of 
the street fifty years ago. One hears of origins and 
descents ; the old race comes before one, their habits 
and sayings, not looming through mythical haze, but 
sharp and near in a convincing daylight. With the 
customary formula ‘‘ As there’s none of that party left 
now”, Mr. Cleophas brings forth old secrets that 
are secrets no more. What harm to hear, since 
poor old Betty Mason died in the infirmary ten 
Christmases ago, that when they went over her 
bits of furniture in the cottage at Hungerfields, they 
found the full tale of her parish half-crowns, not a 
week’s dole missing out of seventeen years? What 
matters it, since the race is extinct, that old Mr. Tree, 
the last titheowner, lived in the Queen’s Bench, and 
used to spend a yearly holiday in the village, he and an 
officer to mind him? or that the old Squire’s second 
lady was once his kitchenmaid, picked by Sir John from 
among the ‘‘charitys” in the village workhouse, as 
people chose their servants in those days, and presently 


advanced to be lawful mistress of the Hall? Tosmoke 
a pipe with the postmaster after hours is to explore the 
foundations of our rural polity, to dig among the roots 
of flourishing family trees, to see a good deal of the 
philosophy of history in the bonding together of country 
society. The historian is himself a capital instance of 
an interfusion of classes and interests now for good or 
ill almost unknown. The old landed interest, it ap- 
pears, owned much wider relations than the new orders 
find it desirable to admit. Not only does there seem 
to have been a stronger sense of community from 
top to bottom of the countryside, but —as far as 
a modern can judge, looking back with the eyes of 
Mr. Mant and his kind upon the fast-fading edge 
of recent history—there were intermediary classes 
now almost extinct, links and stepping-stones, such 
as the order of yeoman-farmers who touched the 
labourers on one side and the lesser county gentility on 
the other, and a race of solid shopkeepers, who rose by 
the very gift of knowing their place, all vouched for by 
the frankpledge of the county stock and name. Mr. 
Mant is a survivor who shows the workings of this 
kind of community : yearly the Archdeacon finds a day 
of his holiday to fish the millstream with him as he did 
when he was curate of the parish: the law lord who 
owns a wide corner of the country hereabouts, the 
small grey square-faced man with gimlet eyes and a 
terrible tongue, who passes the equipages of half the 
newer gentry without a look, stops his dogcart to pick 
up the postmaster on his registration rounds and talks 
with him, give and take, about the old world. And 
regularly on Sunday afternoons Mr. Cleophas goes to 
see the Miss Hamlyns, the two ancient sisters who 
long gave laws to the village, and still in fast failing 
age hold a certain sway. The Hamlyns were of a 
notable yeoman stock, planted beyond memory in two 
or three townships of the western shire, finally reach- 
ing the degree of gentry just as the Mants declined. 
The older relation between the septs still holds 
good; and so the postmaster puts his hat under 
his chair and drinks his tea out of the treasured 
Swansea, and talks of young Mr. Charles, who 
died in ’forty-nine, of the unheard-of price of pear- 
mains, of the great changes in the village, with a 
delicate balance of freedom and deference. It may be 
that he has already outlived the legend which asserted 
a romance between him and Miss Kate the beauty, in 
their young days long ago, when the Hamlyns and the 
Mants were of more even state. 

Beyond question Mr. Cleophas is superannuated. 
The new generation knows him not: to the fretful 
dowager who calls him out to her carriage in the rain, 
to the explosive Major who rates him before the street 
for an overlooked newspaper, he is merely an anachro- 
nism. What is fine individual character, what the 
lifelong walk of humble uprightness, the undefeated 
courtesy, the leisurely humour, if they stand out 
against the demand for a second post in the day ? 
They will not stand out much longer: very soon we 
shall cease to climb the steep steps and duck beneath 
the dusty beams, and to exchange unhurried opinions 
with an ancient friend: the disturbing human element 
will be eliminated and we shall take our proper places 
in the system of the regulated wheels. 


NIETZSCHE AND FRENCH MUSIC. 


[*™ Germany the influence of Nietzsche on music has 

been manifest for a long time. He helped to make 
Wagner in the first instance, and then tried his best to 
undo him. His bitter animosity, his unscrupulous use 
of a wonderful power of deliberately misunderstanding 
anything he did not wish to understand, his incisive 
wit—these gave him an ascendency over Germany’s 
weaker minds, and he did useful work in pulling the 
chestnuts out of the fire for the anti-Wagnerites of the 
last generation. He did not influence England and 
France in this way. Here he was not until recently 
translated ; and in France there was one good reason 
why he did not hurt Wagner; there was no Wagner 
to hurt; Wagner the composer was an unknown 
quantity. Whether he was translated into French I do 
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not know ; and on the other hand, even if he had been 
translated into English I doubt whether he would have 
done much to injure the baby Wagner cause. It was 
in Germany that his writings on music had their first 
influence : it was in them that he gained notoriety by 
scattering his mud on the graves of the dead and the 
heads of the living. 

But since that first epoch his influence has widened, 
but in a very different direction. It matters to no one 
now what he wrote about. Some of his sallies make 
us laugh ; and his placing of Bizet’s ‘‘ Carmen”, that 
very charming opera, above ‘‘ Tristan and Isolda” 
makes us laugh at him. The Wagner essays remain 
as tragi-comic curiosities, and as such are appreciated 
most by the most fervent Wagnerites. Nietzsche is 
read in France and in England and every day in both 
countries Wagner is a better ‘‘draw”. We know 
that Nietzsche was a very vain man ; we know that he 
was conscious of his command of the pen and thought 
Wagner owed much more to it than Wagner really 
did; we know that he never dreamed of quitting 
Wagner till Wagner showed that he thought more of 
his operas than of Nietzsche’s writings; and, while 
suspecting that he was always a little mad, we know 
that in the end he went completely mad, and died mad 
in anasylum. His diatribes on musical subjects amuse 
us, even interest us; but they no longer count, no 
longer can any sane man take them seriously. He 
was of his time, belonged wholly to his time, and 
is in a comparatively short space of time grown 
old-fashioned and seems likely soon to be entirely 
forgotten. 

Yet that other, indirect, influence on musicians 
remains. Without for a moment accepting Nietzsche’s 
private views on music, they have learnt from him the 
possibility of kicking over the traces, they have deter- 
mined no longer to be slaves to Wagner. That is well 
enough: what is not well is their firm conviction that 
by sheer perseverance and hard work they can become 
original. Curiously enough, it was Nietzsche who 
scoffed at Wagner for Azs determination to be original ; 
and yet, after all, the case is not so curious. Nietzsche 
tried by sheer resolution to be original, and in a sense 
he succeeded: at any rate he became something dif- 
ferent from any other philosopher who had ever lived. 
Naturally his followers adopt his methods. Just as 
Nietzsche threw over all his predecessors so com- 
pletely that nothing of them can be found in his 
writings save the little that is good (in his writings), 
so many of the younger generations of composers 
in Germany, France and England have thrown over 
Wagner, Beethoven and Mozart, until all that is good 
left in their music is taken from Mozart, Beethoven 
and Wagner—and the good is not much. When they 
write an opera it is Wagner music-drama, a symphony, 
and it is Beethoven, a symphonic poem, and it is an 
odd mixture of Liszt, Berlioz and Mozart. See Richard 
Strauss passim ; see some of the music of Fritz Delius ; 
see Mahler’s latest symphony, an attempt to combine 
the structural strength of Beethoven with the ineffable, 
inimitable grace of Mozart. The best parts of all their 
works are founded, as they should be, on the works of 
their predecessors ; only, instead of letting whatever 
individuality they may possess assert itself they get a 
pseudo-originality, an originality not based on truth, 
by carefully putting in chords they think have not 
been written before and ugly turns of melody that 
the great musicians would have scorned to put on 
paper. 

Nietzsche’s influence in this way has shown itself in 
composition after composition of the French school. I 
don’t know whether Alfred Bruneau has or has not 
read Nietzsche, though in all probability he has ; and in 
any case if he has not be must be a second Nietszche, 
so resolutely is he bent in every work to be done with 
the past and be—not his own true self—but something 
unlike anything that has ever existed. Charpentier 
and Vincent d’Indy are the same—they seem to com- 
pose in a state of terrible fear lest some one should say 
“This is like Beethoven; that suggests Wagner”. 
And Wagner, whom they perforce imitate in every bar, 
is precisely the composer they are most fearful of seem- 
ing to imitate. They cannot help imitating him; he 
has laid down the law for this generation as effectually 


as Beethoven had done it for Wagner. It is Nietzsche 
who has taught them to forget that the way to become 
original is to assimilate your forefathers’ methods and 
not to seek to disguise them in strange rags and frag- 
ments of your own hasty invention. A man who has 
something fresh to say will be original if he resolutely 
sets to work to say what he has to say and nothing 
else ; if he has nothing new in him he may play with 
discords and odd melodies till the crack of doom and get 
“no furrader”. Take the case of ‘‘ Les Girondins”. 
There is a talented composer who has avoided express- 
ing his true self for the purpose of being original. All 
his fandangos will be stale in a few years, and then 
what will be left? A bare skeleton, imitated from 
Wagner, and clothed in worthless rags. 

How it is that Nietzsche’s subjects have entranced 
and seduced so many composers I cannot say. But 
directly and indirectly they have. ‘‘ Louise ”—a twenty- 
year-old opera—and ‘‘ Les Girondins”, as shaped by 
Mr. Borne, alike show the Nietzsche domination. 
Strauss and Delius have both spent time and expensive 
music-paper on ‘ Zarathustra”, and a dozen other 
composers have sought inspiration at the same sacred 
fount. When one comes to examine it, what idle trash 
it turns out to be. There is not a noble emotion in it ; 
there is not a thought that will bear thoughtful con- 
sideration. The French have never had a music, have 
not one, and may never have one; and they will 
certainly not help matters forward by following the 
Germans and seeking inspiration in the uninspired 
pages of a mad German pseudo-philosopher. 


Joun F. RuNCIMAN, 


BRIDGE. 


Dummy Bridge”, by Ernest Bergholt,* 

is a collection of double dummy problems, 
which should afford a great deal of amusement and a 
certain amount of instruction to anyone who will take 
the trouble to work them out. Bridge problems hardly 
have the same relation to the game of bridge that chess 
problems have to the game of chess, because the time 
allowed for thinking a situation out is necessarily very 
limited at bridge, whereas at chess a liberal margin is 
allowed. 

Mr. Bergholt may be described as the high priest of 
bridge problems and bridge competitions, and most 
of the problems in this book, whether by himself or 
others, have already appeared in various newspapers. 
They are none the less interesting on this account and 
some of them are very ingenious. The book is divided 
into two parts, the first part being devoted to end 
games, with six or seven cards in each hand, and the 
second part to entire hands. 

The first problem given is the following one by Mr. 
W. H. Whitfield :— 


Hearts—Knave, 4. 


Clubs—Ace, 3. 

Diamonds—None. 

Spades— 7, 6. 

B 

Hearts—Queen, 9. Hearts—10, 5, 3. 
Clubs—Knave, 8. ly Clubs—6. 
Diamonds—Knave, 6, | Diamonds—Queen, 7. 
Spades—None. ‘ ; Spades—None. 


Hearts—Ace, king, 6, 
Clubs—ro. 
Diamonds—1o, 9. 
Spades—None. 


ot trumps. Atolead. A B to win all six tricks. 
r. Bergholt says that ‘‘an expert chess and card 
analyst ” took three weeks to solve this. 

The problem is decidedly clever, but we can hardly 
imagine anybody with the smallest claim to be ‘‘an 
expert analyst” being defeated by it for more than half 
an hour. A six-card bridge problem is very much on 


S London : De La Rue. 1906. 35. 6d. net. 
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the same par with a two-move chess problem, inas- 
much as an experienced solver can generally grasp the 
situation almost at a glance. 

We much prefer another problem by Mr. Whitfield, 
No. 12 in the first series in the book :— 


Hearts—Knave, 10, 6, 3. 


Clubs—7, 4. 
Diamonds—§8, 2. 
Spades—None. 
Hearts—None. B H 
— | 
Diamonds—Queen, iamonds—I0, 7. 
knave, 9. Q | Spades—Queen, 10, 
Spades—King. j A 5) 4 
Hearts—None. 
Clubs—Ace, 3. 


Diamonds —King, 6. 
Spades—Ace, knave, 9, 7. 


Hearts trumps. A to lead. A B to win all the 
eight tricks. This is quite an old friend. It is con- 
tinually sent to us, with some unimportant alteration 
in the value of the cards, as a new discovery. We 
consider this one of the best card problems ever pub- 
lished, a peculiar feature of it being that, after a 
defeated solver has been shown the solution, he still 
generally fails to do it correctly himself. If any of our 
readers are puzzled by either of these hands, they can 
easily satisfy their curiosity by ordering Mr. Bergholt’s 
book, in which they will find the solution of all the 
problems. 

Apropos of double dummy, we have received a letter 
from ‘*A Constant Reader” asking what should be 
done in the following case. ‘‘On the eighth round of 
the game it was discovered that the defender’s hand 
was one card short and his dummy had one too many ; 
the number was probably correct at the deal, but may 
have become incorrect on one of the early rounds, by 
playing two cards in mistake from defender’s hand.” 
This undoubtedly comes under Law 88. The tricks 
must be searched to discover where the mistake 
occurred, the extra card played must be restored to 
defender’s hand, substituting one of dummy’s for it, 
and the defender is liable for all revokes which he may 
have meanwhile made. If the players have such a bad 
memory for the position of the cards at the beginning 
of the hand that they cannot agree in which trick the 
mistake occurred, the case is not covered by any rule, 
and we should decide that the dealer would be quite 
entitled to demand a fresh deal. 

In writing about double dummy bridge Mr. Bergholt 
says that ‘‘it was formerly decided by the ‘ Field’ 
that there was no penalty for a revoke in this form of 
the game, as each player is theoretically aware of 
every card in his adversary’s concealed hand”. We 
were not aware that this decision had ever been given, 
but it is clearly a wrong one. 4 

Some twenty years ago, before the advent of bridge, 
the same question arose in double dummy whist, and a 
considerable sum of money—£50 a side was the exact 
amouot—was wagered upon it. It was agreed to refer 
the point to a well-known whist player of that day, and 
his decision was the same as that of the “ Field”, that 
there could be no revoke because every card was 
theoretically known. The £50 was paid in accord- 
ance with the conditions of the bet, but the matter 
was referred privately to ‘‘ Cavendish”, who at that 
time was card editor of the “‘ Field”, and whose 
dictum was law on all points of whist. ‘‘ Cavendish ” 
unhesitatingly reversed the decision of the court below, 
saying that the case was covered by the following para- 
graph in the rules of whist, ‘‘ The laws of double dummy 
do not differ from dummy whist, except in one special 
law: There is no misdeal”. This decision was, we 
believe, never published, but it has often been quoted, 
and at the last revision of the laws of bridge it was 
embodied in a special law. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MOTORISTS AND THE PUBLIC. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Southern Spain, February 1906. 


Sir,—Last July and September you were good 
enough to publish letters from me on the above subject, 
written at Hartford Bridge, Winchfield, on the observed 
speed of motor-cars passing by. During last season over 
sixty motorists were convicted of driving to the danger 
of the public or of greatly exceeding the speed limit, 
when passing through the hamlet where I live, and 
fines to the amount of about £400 were inflicted. 
The fact that during the last few months the great 
majority of motors have passed my house driven at a 
perfectly reasonable and safe speed goes far to prove 
that my original contention was correct and that the 
bulk of motorists do not realise the excessive speed 
at which they usually drive or the accelerated velocity 
acquired by a heavy car running down a long slope 
like Star Hill. In fact, it may be admitted that the 
object of the ‘‘ motor-control”’ at Hartford Bridge has 
been effected, and that, unless there is a recrudescence 
of crime, there should be no necessity for operations 
to be resumed. At the same time it may be as 
well to mention that the species ‘‘road-hog’”’ is not 
altogether extinct in this part of Hampshire and that 
it may be found advisable to bring into operation the 
resources of civilization before which he is bound 
eventually to disappear. But this of course does not in 
any way concern the considerate driver. The days and 
hours of the movements of the objectionable tribe are 
now well known to the expert ‘‘ trapper” and their 
days are surely numbered. 

It may be remembered that in my former letters I 
confined my remarks entirely to the excessive speed of 
motors passing through villages and past ‘‘ dangerous 
.corners”” suchas exist near my house. My object was 
to check dangerous driving and I carefully avoided 
reference to the other objections to motors, which how- 
ever form such a grievous source of annoyance to 
thousands of people in the country. I have however 
received such numerous appeals to call attention to the 
horn-sounding and dust-creating nuisances that I would 
like your leave to do so now. 

As regards horns, many motorists seem to think 
that provided they sound a horn as a caution they 
can drive past corners as fast as they please. This 
to some extent is true, since few people care to 
risk a collision with a heavy car racing down-hill 
at 30 to 4o miles an hour and in consequence 
pull up and wait until it has passed. This in one 
sense is unfortunate since it affords unreliable sta- 
tistics of the ‘‘small loss of life and damage” caused 
by motors which are triumphantly trotted out by speed- 
maniacs. At the same time, it is perhaps unreason- 
able to expect even the long-suffering ‘‘ public” to 
immolate itself in order to demonstrate the fallacy of 
such motor statistics. There is however another aspect 
to this horn nuisance. Some drivers under the sublime 
influences of the exaltation begot by the possession of 
a motor-horn have recently put this instrument to a 
new use. Such folk on reaching Star Hill have com- 
menced an obbligato and kept up the infernal din until 
well past the ‘‘dangerous corner”. It has been duly 
conveyed to me that this was not done to ensure the 
personal safety of the musician or of the public, but 
with the avowed intention of causing annoyance to 
‘that fellow” who had ventured to write to the 
Saturpay Review on the mean speed of motors. The 
results, so far as the fellow is concerned, have been 
a complete success; for in one case at least, the 
timely warning given by thus “‘ advertising the inten- 
tions” (as the Yankee general described Napoleon's 
preliminary cannonade prior to an attack) has led to 
the police quickly taking post further on and interview- 
ing the travelling musician through the medium of 
a stop-watch. We have all heard of the expenses 
incurred by motoring, and these are altogether apart 
from having to pay £5 and costs for thus indulging in 
one’s fad for horn-playing. As regards the nuisance 
to the public thus created, it was also a success, and 
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gave peculiar annoyance to many, including a business 
man who had sought ‘‘the quiet of the country” at 
the end of his week’s toil in the City, and who got the 
full benefit of the tune. I was not personally incon- 
venienced as I was fortunately out of earshot—in the 
Baltic Sea. But I hear it was horrible, and has added 
one more grievance for the many dwellers in the country 
who are already not enamoured with the pretty and 
refined ways of some motorists. 

With regard to the dust grievance, I can only say 
that although I live on the road (itself a crime to some 
of my correspondents), the average motor driven at a 
reasonable speed raises no dust even in the driest 
weather, certainly not enough to complain about and 
less than some horse-drawn vehicles. People who live 
in cottages on roads must expect to be inconvenienced 
by dust. But the moment a car passes at a speed 
above the legal limit, the houses and all the roadside 
gardens in our hamlet are smothered in dust. Why 
cannot motorists grasp these obvious facts? For it lies 
well within their power to abolish all possible cause 
for complaint by simply ‘‘ slowing down” to 15 miles 
or so through villages and past hamlets, such as ours. 
There would thus be no danger, no appreciable dust 
and no need for discordant horn-blowing. Is this 
asking too much ? 

Why again do some speed-crazy motorists endeavour 
to justify their misconduct by publishing what they 
imagine to be “statistics”? What is the use for 
example of proving that for every four people killed 
or maimed by motors, roo are similarly treated by 
horse-drawn vehicles? Why assert that this demon- 
strates that a van or hansom does twenty-five times the 
amount of damage that a motor inflicts? When I 
once ventured to point out that four people killed by 
4,000 motors gives much the same rate of mortality as 
does 100 people killed by 100,000 horse-drawn vehicles, 
I was howled at as a ‘‘ motor-hater ”. 

This brings me to the subject of general abuse of all 
and everybody who ventures to discuss the question of 
speed-limit or of any control whatever being placed 
over motorists. Since you, sir, were good enough to 
publish my two letters on speeds observed by the aid 
of a stop-watch, I have been the recipient of much 
abuse, all of it futile, much of it uneducated, some of 
it silly, but all of it meant in deadly earnest. Of course 
I was styled a ‘‘ motor-hater” and motors were alluded 
to as my ‘‘enemies”. To all such attacks I replied 
that it was not the beautiful machines I disliked, being 
endued, as many of my friends know, with a mechanical 
turn of mind. But I detested the class of law-breakers 
who, after purposely driving recklessly through vil- 
lages and past corners, when detected and punished 
wrote whining letters to the papers, ubused the police 
for doing their duty and held up the magistracy to 
contempt and ridicule. My greatest crimes were 
vindicating the integrity of the county police and 
demonstrating the undeniable accuracy of a stop-watch, 
intelligently used. This last was an unpardonable 
crime and was met by certain fatuous individuals 
declaring that these instruments had been ‘ aban- 
doned” for timing races as they were ‘‘ proved to be 
unreliable”. Such a confession of personal incom- 
petence is somewhat out of place from a person who 
aspires to drive a motor and understand its mechanism. 
I merely give it as a sample of the ‘‘ uneducated” 
criticism showered on me. None of my assailants 
however ventured to cross swords with me, save indeed 
two whose “‘reasons” I will now give. The first, a 
choleric game-preserver, roundly abused me because he 
asserted the police were employed improperly when 
controlling dangerous and reckless motor-driving. In 
this gentleman’s opinion, their proper sphere of action 
was to protect his pheasants. 

The second, a bucolic squire, declared that it was an 
**infernal shame to help the police” as I did. In vain 
did I point out to him that helping the police was the 
duty of every law-abiding citizen, and that when the 
police were falsely accused of perjury or charged with 
the improper performance of their duties, it was the 
duty of every Englishman to h any evidence within 
his knowledge on their behalf. My ‘‘help” after all 
was not much; in three cases only out of over sixty 
have I appeared, and in each instance, I am glad to 


say, I have vindicated the conduct of the police and 
heavy fines were inflicted, in one case of £30. This 
was for ‘‘ charging” a policeman who endeavoured to 
stop a furiously driven motor. 

My bucolic friend however remains unconvinced and 
still maintains that I was ‘‘ wrong to do anything”, 
Possibly this may arise from the fact that he is noto- 
riously known never to have been guilty of ‘‘ doing 
anything” in his uneventful life. Curious to say, 
neither of these—the game-preserver nor the bucolic 
one—owns or drives a motor. 

Your obedient servant, 
WILLouGHBY VERNER. 


FLOGGING IN THE NAVY. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 
10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


Sir,—The following paralyzing observations appear 
—probably by oversight—in your last issue. 

‘* Abhorrence of methods of force is a traditional 
Liberal doctrine, and one for which we have always 
had unmixed contempt. Refinement may become a 
morbid process ; and no nation infected by it can have 
any chance in competition with ruder peoples.” 

Liberalism has asserted itself in modern history 
through the Reformation, the revolutions of the seven- 
teenth century in England and the eighteenth century 
in France, the various revolutions of the nineteenth 
century in Western Europe, and the revolution of the 
twentieth century in Russia. Surely the abhorrence of 
force felt by the Liberals on these occasions has been 
concealed with an art to which your philosopher hardly 
does justice. 

It may be that refined people have no chance in com- 
petition with ruder ones. But who would have thought 
that the Russians were so much more refined than the 
Japanese that they were beaten hollow by them? And 
what a light is thrown upon the defeat of the too 
exquisite Thibetan, the delicate Zulu, the sentimental 
Dervish, and the morbidly humane Boxer, by the 
hardy savages of France, Italy, Germany and England! 

As I am not a Liberal, but a Socialist, I am perhaps 
not affected by your philosopher’s lack of sympathy 
with the alleged sentimental, force-abhorring view of 
the Liberals. At all events I have no objection what- 
ever to suppress flogging in the navy by force. An 
officer who orders any member of our navy to be 
flogged might, in my opinion, very reasonably be first 
shot for dishonouring his shipmate, his countryman, his 
flag, and his nation, and then dismissed the service 
for inability to maintain discipline without recourse to 
methods which other nations have rejected as being 
better suited to the Cities of the Plain than to civilized 
commonwealths. 

Yours truly, 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 


UNIVERSAL PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
26 February, 1906. 


Sir,—The suggestion made by your correspondent 
‘J. S.” that boys in the elementary schools should be 
taught military drill by the aid of the ordinary school- 
master is impracticable for reasons known to all who 
are familiar with the constitution of these institutions. 
Fully one-half of these schools are ‘‘ mixed” i.e. con- 
sisting of boys and girls in about equal proportions 
and are mainly under the care of women as head 
teachers. Even the ‘‘boys’” schools in the larger 
centres of population are ng | staffed by women as 
assistant teachers, who are frequently superior to 
young men in their ability to impart knowledge and 
discipline. 

During the late Boer war “physical drill” was 
largely adopted by school managers and it enters more 
or less into the curricula of all elementary schools. 
This consists mainly of marching, exercises with the 
arms and hands, and with broom-sticks as weapons. 
When sympathetically drilled boys enter into it with 
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zest and take pride in walking erect and this is specially 
noticeable in the large town schools. But I regret to 
say that a large number of the assistant male teachers 
who have to teach these simple exercises do so with 
very bad grace. Hence one frequently sees but a 
parody on drill where ‘‘ stamping ” with the feet takes 


the place of marching, accompanied by a slovenly habit | 


of bearing, not only in the legs but also the shoulders, 
head and eyes. While the arms and stick exercises are 
as excruciating to witness as it would be to hear the 
tune of ‘‘ Highland Laddie” played on a parade ground 
as a slow march. 

Drill to be effective and congenial to the boys must, 
like all other subjects, be taught by those who enjoy it, 
but to expect this from young teachers so intent on 
taking a degree or on becoming efficient in music, that 
they never handle a bat or kick a football is to court 
disappointment, and to make it clear that the problem 
is not to be solved through the school teacher in the 
inexpensive way suggested by your correspondent 

I would like to add that the smartest lesson in drill 
it has deen my happiness to witness recently was given 
by a bright young female assistant teacher to a class 
consisting of about forty boys between the ages of 
eleven and twelve years. I doubt whether she would 
be an equal success at teaching needlework. 

Your obedient servant, 
NEMO. 


THE TRUE VIEW OF THE COLONIES. 
To the Editor of the SAtuRDAY REVIEW. 


Davos Platz, 31 January, 1906. 


S1r,—I have just been reading the article entitled 
“* The True View of the Colonies ” in which you express 
the true idea of the relations that ought to exist between 
colonies and the mother country in the words, ‘‘ The 
centre of the new colonial empire is the monarchy, not 
the parliament at Westminster ”. 

The same post that brought to me the SatuRDAY 
REvIEw, brought me also the ‘‘ New York Tribune ” of 
14 January, which contains the subjoined extracts from 
Benjamin Franklin’s reply to ‘‘An Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the disputes between the British 
Colonies and the Mother Country ”. 


Extract.—And consistently with our sovereignty over 
them. 

Reply.—I am surprised that a writer, who, in other 
respects, appears often very reasonable, should talk of “ our 
sovereignty” over the colonies! As if every individual in 
England was a part of a sovereign over America! The King 
is the sovereign of all. 

E.—That England has undeniable right to consider America 
as a part of her dominions is a fact, | presume, which can 
never be questioned. 

R.—You do, indeed, “ presume” too much. America is not 
part of the dominions of England, but of the King’s dominion. 
€ngland is a dominion itself, and has no dominions. 


Yours &c. 
D. 


FISCAL DEFENCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Gomshall, 20 February, 1906. 


S1r,—Iteration is most useful in my efforts to make 
what I know to be the truth prevail; but to an editor 
whose columns are valuable it may appear somewhat 
irksome. As long, however, as your correspondent’s 
letters continue they must be corrected if we are to get 
any nearer to the light. It is almost incredible, after 
my three letters, that Mr. Porter should accuse me of 
ignoring ‘‘that an import duty will give an artificial 
advantage to a producer in this country, corresponding 
to the amount levied”. 

In my first letter (6 January) I said: ‘*‘ What Mr. 
Balfour desires to remedy is the invasion of our (home 
and colonial) markets by foreign producers who possess 
an artificial advantage over their British competitors”. 
+ « » “The foreign producer is protected in our 
markets by his artificial advantage, and yet the so-called 
free trader refuses to remove that protection and restore 


in our own country equality of competition—the only 
real free trade”. In my second letter (20 January), in 
reply to Mr. Porter, I said: ‘‘ It is quite practicable to 
put an import duty on the goods which enjoy this 
artificial advantage in our markets in such a way as 
to restore equality of competition. Where then does 
Mr. Porter’s ‘similar artificial advantage’ come in” ? 
In my third letter (10 February), again in answer to 
Mr. Porter, I said: ‘‘I also answered Mr. Porter’s 
question, which was, how the defence scheme could be 
worked without giving ‘a similar artificial advantage 
to some producer’. The reply was that a duty which 
restores equality of competition does not give an arti- 
ficial advantage but removes it”. 

And now Mr. Porter tells you that I quite ignore that 
an import duty will give an artificial advantage to a 
producer in this country, corresponding to the amount 
levied. I venture to think, Sir, that you will desire a 
little more thought to be devoted to the letters with 
which I have with some diffidence troubled you, before 
Mr. Porter asks again for the hospitality of your 
columns. He speaks of my theories, and of shutting 
my eyes to facts. I can assure him that my knowledge 
of this subject comes from dealing with concrete facts 
not abstract theories. My science is experimental, 
learned in the human laboratory of industry and com- 
merce, not in the armchair of the economic professor. 
As it has brought me in contact with many leading 
economists and statesmen during the last thirty years 
I am not altogether a novice in the discussion of the 
fiscal problem. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

GEORGE MARTINEAU. 


P.S.—At the fourteenth line of my letter of 10 February 
the word ‘‘ consumer” should be “‘ producer”. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


Kincraig, Cutcliffe Grove, Bedford, 
20 February, 1906. 


Sir,—In regard to the various compromises which 
have been put forward to ‘‘settle”’ the religious diffi- 
culty in the schools, a detached onlooker might ask: 
if the Christian doctrines are true and vital, why so 
much difference of opinion and discussion? Seeing 
that these differences of opinion exist, why not inquire 
into and settle the question? Yours faithfully, 

J. A. Rerp. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REview. 
19 February, 1906. 

S1r,—In considering the question of religious educa- 
tion in schools, it may be interesting to glance at its 
developments in the colonies, where, though the popu- 
lation is, of course, less, there exists a large number of 
varying sects. Only a psychologist, however, could 
explain why New Zealand, largely settled by old- 
fashioned Scotch, should be on the one hand so anta- 
gonistic to liquor traffic (prohibition in certain districts 
being enforced by law) while on the other they are as 
strongly opposed to the re-introduction of the Bible 
into the schools. To such an extent was this sentiment 
carried, indeed, that once (for a time only) the name 


‘of God was expunged from the schoolbooks lest the 


freethinker parent should have reason to complain, or 
the agnostic teacher be forced to speak what he did 
not believe. 

Colonial State schools (it must be remembered) attract 
a larger (and include a socially better) class than is 
usual in England, so that their effects have not only 
been long continued but are still far reaching. Accord- 
ing to the experience of most travellers, the moral 
conduct of young ‘“‘ colonials” is at least equal to that 
of corresponding sects and classes in England, though 
in this respect they may have special factors in their 
favour. It is a curious fact that the colonists as a 
whole regard their stand in this matter, not as a denial 
of the Christian creed, but as an affirmation of what 
they believe to be its chief doctrine— peace and goodwill 
among men. The more religious a man is the more 
likely is he to hold this view, and I have been present 
when a Scotch settler, fearing some return to the old 
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sectarian state of things, prayed fervently that ‘‘no Act 
to introduce the Bible into the schools should be per- 
mitted to pass”. Yours, &c. 

ConsTANCE CLYDE. 


CONSERVATIVE ORGANISATION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Lancaster, 19 February, 1906. 

Sir,—In your article on Conservative organisation 
you “fail to understand the reason for giving Con- 
servative agents bye power at National Union Con- 
ferences”. Why not? Take my own case. I have 
never been absent from the N.U. conference for the 
last twenty-two years, having on all occasions been 
duly appointed a delegate, and paid my own expenses. 
Who knows more about the working-man’s politics 
than an agent who is continually mixing with working- 
men the year round? In a widely scattered division 
like mine, who is there besides the agent who has 
visited every corner of it, attended hundreds of com- 
mittee meetings, spoken at hundreds of public meet- 
ings, supped in more village pubs, fraternised with 
more people at smoking concerts, club suppers, Prim- 
rose League balls and in the sports field? Who is 
there more likely to know what our supporters are 
saying and thinking on politics? Consequently why 
should I not be the very person ‘‘ to advise, to help, 
and make policies” ? 

Our national society of agents is moving with the 
object of securing in places a better class of men, with 
better pay, with fairer treatment for some, and more 
consideration for all. If many of those who criticise 
Conservative organisations would contribute to the 
party funds, or go with the agent irito the villages and 
hamlets, and help in ward meetings, at what is not 
always pleasant work, they would realise the difficulties 
of the situation better. It is all very well, amid elec- 
tion excitement riding about in motor cars, sitting in 
the front row of a platform, and posing as authorities 
in newspapers. Let those who criticise tackle the 
work in the off-season, among the labouring classes, 
and they will have their eyes opened to difficulties they 
do not even dream of now. Do not imagine agents 
are against inquiry—they court it, but knowing the 
difficulties of the position seek only to be heard. 

Yours faithfully, J. H. Botromtey. 


TRADESMEN IN POLITICS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—I hope you will permit me to enter a protest 
against the tone of a paragraph in your ‘‘ Notes of the 
Week”. ‘‘The ‘masses’”, you write, ‘‘have struck 
at the ‘ classes ’ through the General Election.” 

Even were this approximately true, and a few 
moments’ reflection will show its inaccuracy, I yet 
cannot believe that the statement and the commentary 
contained in the remaining sentences of the paragraph 
can be justified as wise or politic. 

Englishmen of whatever party, Conservative or 
Radical, and of whatever social grade, of the ‘‘ masses” 
or of the ‘‘classes” have but one aim in politics, the 
advancement of their common inheritance ; that they 


continually seek though often by conflicting means. To 


suggest the possibility of a war of classes is to my mind 
not merely to debase the standard of political life, but 
to predict the disruption of the Empire. 

The ignoble incentive you offer to the London trades- 
men to become canvassers on behalf of the Conserva- 
tive party fills me with astonishment and despair: 
astonishment that the Saturpay Review should for one 
moment, even in the hour of defeat, fall to such a 
depth ; and despair for the future of the country, if such 
really be the deliberate opinion of yourself, and the 
great party which you serve and guide. 

I enclose my name and address, which you are at 
liberty to publish if you think fit, but I should prefer to 
remain merely a member of the largest, and as I like to 
think, the only party in the Empire. 

A Pro-Britox. 

[On the whole we think our correspondent’s name 
may be withheld without serious injury to the public.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 
A THEORY OF TOTEMISM. 


‘‘The Secret of the Totem.” By Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 


Se many parts of the world are more or less decayed 

traces of a curious system of customs and beliefs 
that still flourishes in Australia, according to which 
groups of individuals are called after the names of 
animals or plants, or occasionally of other objects, and 
who regard themselves as having some mystic affinity 
with these animate or inanimate objects. This system, 
which is known as totemism, has received a good deal 
of attention of late years both by investigators in the 
field and by students at home. The subject has long 
been a favourite one with Mr. Andrew Lang, and once 
more he has sharpened his weapons and buckled 
on his armour and stepped down into the arena. A 
couple of years ago Mr. Lang published his ‘“ Social 
Origins”, in which he keenly criticised the various 
current theories regarding the origin and evolution of 
totemism and certain social customs that are associated 
with it; this work having been accomplished he is 
now exempt from the necessity of fighting his battles 
over again, and consequently the present book gains 
in a greater continuity of argument and from the 
absence of pages upon pages of polemic. A further 
cause for gratification is to be found in the fact that 
Mr. Lang is constructive, and for the first time we have 
a consecutive presentation of his views concerning the 
origin and early evolution of totemism. 

It will be vain, Mr. Lang remarks, to look for the 
origin of totemism among either advanced and there- 
fore non-pristine Australian types or among the pecu- 
liarities and ‘‘ sports” which always attend the decadence 
of totemism consequent on the change from female to 
male lineage ; thus it is waste of time to seek for 
origins where descent or inheritance is reckoned in the 
male line. For these and other weighty reasons, Mr. 
E. S. Hartland, Professor Durkheim, Dr. Haddon, 
Mr. Lang and others deny that the oft-quoted Arunta 
are in an approximately primitive condition, and there- 
fore argue that we must not seek among that nation 
for origins. Dr. Frazer holds an opposite opinion. A 
further stone of stumbling is found in the search for 
origins in myths about origins told among advanced 
or early societies. By the nature of the case, as the 
origin of totemism lies far beyond our powers of 
historical examination or of experiment, we must have 
recourse as regards this matter to conjecture. 

One commonly accepted view of the earliest human 
society is that man was gregarious and utterly pro- 
miscuous, till, for some unknown reason and by some 
unknown authority, the horde was bisected into 
exogamous moieties (phratries), and after somehow 
developing totem groups (unless animal-named magical 
groups had been previously developed, on purpose to 
work magic), became a tribe with two phratries. The 
guess which Mr. Lang adopts is that from obvious 
economic causes the earliest human beings lived in very 
small groups in each of which the authority of the 
strongest male must inevitably have produced some 
rudimentary restrictions on absolute anarchic freedom, 
and from the habit of restraint customary rules would 
arise. Being man he had individual likes and dislikes, 
involving discrimination of persons and some practical 
restraints. A sense of female kin and blood kin and 
milk kin was forced on him by the visible facts of birth, 
of nursing, of association. At first these groups were 
nameless and, for certain reasons, had the habit of not 
marrying within themselves. Later names were applied 
from without, mainly animal names, which Mr. Lang 
shows to be usual as group sobriquets in ancient 
Israel and in later rural societies. These names were 


peculiarly suitable for silent signalling by gesture 


language and could easily be represented in pictographs. 
It is no conjecture that the names exist, and exist in 
the diffused manner naturally caused by women hand- 
ing on their names to their offspring, as, under a 
system of reckoning in the female line, they do to this 
day. It is no conjecture that the origin of the totem 
names has long been forgotten. Three plausible 
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guesses are: that the names (1) were simply nick- 
names (Lang), (2) were given to the groups from the 
characteristic food or product of their respective locality 
(Haddon), or (3) were conceptual (Frazer), that is the 
totem was indicated by association of ideas at the time 
of conception. 

After receiving animal names the groups developed 
the idea that the animal of each group was its kinsman, 
it is no conjecture that names are believed, by savages, 
to indicate a mystical rapport, and transcendental con- 
nexion, between the name and all bearers of the name. 
We know that this sympathy is exploited for magical 
and other purposes, and we alsc know that myths have 
been invented to explain the rapport which must, it is 
held, exist between Emu bird and Emu man, and so in 
all such cases. These myths explain the relation as one 
of blood connexion, involving duties and privileges. 
Then arose the belief that, for a certain superstitious 
reason, it was even more wrong than it had been 
before, to marry ‘‘ within the blood” of the animal, as, 
for Emu to marry Emu. Three practical rules had by 
this time arisen; the first was that of jealous sire. 
‘*No males to touch the females in my camp”, with 
expulsion of adolescent sons. In efflux of time that 
rule, become habitual, would be ‘‘ No marriage within 
the local group”. Next, ‘‘ No marriage within the 
local group of animal name ; no Emu to marry an Emu”; 
if the primal groups were not exogamous, they would 
become so, as soon as totemic myths and tabus were 
developed out of the animal or other names of small 
local groups. 

Owing to maternal descent, each local group would 
in time contain men and women who bore the same 
animal names as many members of other local groups. 
In whatever group an Emu by descent might be, he 
would come to notice a connexion between himself and 
Emus by descent in all other local groups. Mr. Lang 
supposes that the next step was that two strong local 
groups say Eagle Hawk and Crow entered intoa treaty 
of alliance and connubium and that in time other local 
groups came into it under their leadership and the in- 
habitants of a district became an harmonious tribe, 
with two phratries (formerly local groups) and with the 
other old local group-names represented in what are 
now the totem kins (or class) within the phratries. 
Mr. Lang shows that usually (perhaps formerly in- 
variably) the phratry name was also represented by 
one of the totem kins (clans) within that phratry. 
Now, the same totem never exists in both phratries 
(with the explicable exception of the Arunta); this 
cannot be the result of accident. It is clear that the 
first great change in evolution was the addition to the 
rule ‘‘ No marriage in the local group of animal name”, 
of the rule, ‘‘No marriage in the animal name of 
descent ”, or totem ; the totem being nearer and dearer 
to a man than his local group name, when that became 
a phratry name, including several totemkins. As soon 
as this sentiment prevailed, whenever a clash of laws 
arose men would change their phratries, rather than 
change their totems. 

In many tribes with female descent each phratry is 
divided into two matrimonial classes, which operate 
thus, a man must marry into one class of the opposite 
phratry and his children (in maternal descent) belong to 
the other class, or, in the case of father-right, they 
belong to the other class of his phratry. About the 
deliberate purpose of the classes there can be no doubt. 
They were introduced to bar marriages, not between 
parents and children, for these are forbidden in primi- 
tive tribes, but between persons of the parental and 
filial generations. Dr. Howitt affirms that the relative 
lateness of these classes, as subdivisions of the phratries, 
is ‘‘ now positively ascertained ”. 

We have employed Mr. Lang’s own phrases in pre- 
senting this outline of his theory. In his introduction 
he says, ‘‘since critics of my ‘Social Origins’ often 
missed my meaning, I am forced to suppose that I may 
in like manner have misconstrued some of the opinions 
of others”. May we add with him, ‘‘1 have done my 
best to understand, and shall deeply regret any failures 
of interpretation on my own part” ? 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 


‘“‘England under the Tudors.” By A. D. Ines. 
London: Methuen. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 


HIS is the third volume in Messrs. Methuen’s 
History of England, edited by Professor Oman, 

and it differs considerably from Mr. Trevelyan’s which 
follows it, in style, methods and plan. Mr. Innes’ is 
eminently a workmanlike contribution, with almost a 
severe air of business about it from first to last. After 
a short preliminary introduction on the sixteenth cen- 
tury as a whole the writer sets himself down to tell 
in a clear straightforward narrative the history, and 
mainly the political history of his period. The tale of 
each reign is carefully followed by a summarising 
chapter on ‘‘aspects” in which matter that does not 
lend itself easily to assimilation in a chronological 
treatment is co-related to the main structure. And 
when Elizabeth is reached the story is interrupted at 
convenient halting points for diversions dealing with 
‘““The Seaman”, ‘‘ Ireland”, and ‘‘ Literature’’, to be 
resumed again and finally brought to its close. Maps, 
appendices, genealogical tables, index, bibliography 
are all planned and executed on the same business- 
like footing. Clearly Mr. Innes throughout has had 
the student before him. He has aimed and successfully 
at anticipating his needs by supplying him with a history 
of the Tudors, resting on the best authorities, perfectly 
lucid, balanced in judgment, carefully worded, and singu- 
larly free from partisan bias. And the student we are 
sure will thank him, for the volume gives him in the 
most orderly fashion just where he will look for it what 
he will want to know. The writing is perhaps a little 
dry and stiff, for Mr. Innes does not let himself get out 
of hand: he obviously mistrusts the picturesque and 
phrase-making (for those who want such qualities is 
there not Froude ‘‘unable to describe otherwise than 
picturesquely and impressively ” ?) and there is so much 
to be compressed into a volume aiming at narrating the 
whole of the sixteenth century that there is not space for 
giving rein to private enthusiasms. Quite the best part 
of the book is the two chapters on Queen Mary. Here 
if anywhere Mr. Innes does let himself go, and we 
could wish that a trifle of the energy under restraint 
which fires this admirable section had been allowed a 
similar forceful expression. Mary’s reign however 
seems to appeal to Mr. Innes—the note of tragedy he 
well says is one in which ‘‘ the political and religious 
issues great as they were sink into the background of 
the picture, mere accessories of the stage on which 
are presented the immortal figures of Doom”—the 
tragedy of Lady Jane Grey, of the Martyrs, of 
Cranmer, ‘‘ last and greatest, the tragedy of the royal- 
hearted woman”, England’s first Queen regnant. 
Mr. Innes does justice to them all, while careful not to 
upset the proportions of his volume; indeed his im- 
partiality in discussing the episodes and characters of 
these five years is remarkable when compared with 
the vehemences on one side or the other which 
witness his brief verdict on Cranmer and Gardiner. 
The view that the demand for the suppression of 
heresy took its rise from the lay nobility is quickly 
rejected, and it is not easy to quarrel with the 
final judgment. ‘‘ Vindictiveness or a moral con- 
viction of the duty of stamping out heresy, alone 
can make the proceedings intelligible. Of the former 
there is no fair proof, while the latter is entirely con- 
sistent with the prevailing spirit among the zealots on 
both sides, and with the known character of the 
persons who must be regarded as the principal in- 
stigators” (p. 231). It is curious that the other 
Mary’s tragedy ‘‘not greater but more dramatic” 
does not seem to stir Mr. Innes so effectively. Her 
character and career are discussed with adequate know- 
ledge but almost coldly. In his general attitude he 
sides though not very decisively with Mr. Lang whose 
‘* Mystery of Mary Stewart” is twice commended to 
our notice as ‘‘the most judicial examination” extant, 
‘‘a most ingenious examination of a practically in- 
soluble problem” though Mr. Innes apparently is pre- 
pared to accept an explanation of the “‘ Casket Letters” 
‘fas a mixture of forgeries and transcripts from 
genuine originals” as ‘‘on the whole a hypothesis the 
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least incredible of the three”, the others regarding | 
them all as genuine or all as forgeries. It is 

dangerous to stir ashes so, but will this hypothesis 

account for the famous second Letter? Surely it , 
must either be a forgery outright and if so the finest | 
piece of imaginative work ever wrought by a forger ; | 
or if genuine, do we need more proof of the most 
damning item in the indictment? Letter Two can 
scarcely be a garbled and dressed version of a genuine 
original. 

The least satisfactory part of the account of Henry VIII. 
is the treatment of ‘‘ The Divorce”. Mr. Innes does 
not refer to the articles in the ‘‘ English Historical 
Review” (1896-7) in which Mr. Gairdner reviewed 
and supplemented in many important particulars his 
earlier edition of Brewer’s authoritative ‘‘ Preface to 
the Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic”. 
He would have done well to supply a clue to 
the complicated labyrinths at the outset by ex- 
plaining that the term ‘“ divorce” though justified 
by classical use is in itself a misnomer. Hemps- 
field in his treatise ‘‘The Pretended Divorce” draws 
attention to the fact that a divorce in the modern 
sense of the term i.e. a dissolution of a legally valid 
marriage was not in question because such a dissolu- 
tion was not recognised by the Canon Law as within 
the competence of any court to pronounce. The king 
desired what the Courts to-day would call a declaration 
“of nullity of marriage ” i.e. that Catherine and him- 
self had never been legally married, and therefore how- 
ever specious or quibbling the technical flaw might be 
thought to be, that he was free to marry not again but 
for the first time because he was legally a bachelor. 
On the other hand if, as ultimately happened, the Pope 
declared that the marriage with Catherine was legally 
good, there could be no “divorce”. The marriage 
bond could only be dissolved by the death of one of 
the contracting parties. Hence to all who uphold the 
Pope’s interpretation Henry’s relations with Anne 
Boleyn or with any other woman were adultery, and 
the children necessarily illegitimate. From this simple 
problem in Canon Law there thus resulted a theological, 
a legal, a moral and a political or rather a national 
issue, separable indeed perhaps in thought but inevit- 
ably blended from the nature of the cases into a 
tremendous drama. The main elements in the sequel 
are set out by Mr. Innes with his customary perspi- 
cuity, though his final verdict on Henry’s character 
and policy is too balanced to do full justice to the 
force of the King who deserves, even more truly 
than the man of whom it was said, ‘that he 
neither feared nor flattered flesh”. And if force of 
character and success were alone the test of king- 
ship Henry unquestionably would be the greatest of 
our sovereigns. 

We could have wished also that Mr. Innes had found 
space to collect into a single chapter a summary of the 
working and results of the Tudor epoch on the English 
constitution as a whole. Sovereign, council, Church, 
Parliament and courts are aspects of the national life 
and machinery of government in the sixteenth century 
that do not lend themselves to effective treatment if 
parcelled out into small sections allotted separately to 
each reign. The Tudor theory and practice of the con- 
stitution require the synoptic method, all the more 
because since Hallam wrote his classic chapters the 
material for such a continuous analysis and apprecia- 
tion has been steadily collected and now made to be 
compressed into a single critical essay. Mr. Prothero 
has given us such a luminous Introduction in his 
preface to his Charters and Documents (which by a 
strange slip is omitted from Mr. Innes’ bibliography), 
but Mr. Prothero does not begin until 1558 and the 
bases of the Elizabethan constitution as laid by 
Henry VII. and completed by Henry VIII. fall outside 
the scope of his review Fifty pages would no doubt 
be scanty measure for even a rapid summary of so 
important a chapter in national evolution, but well done 
they would make a volume on the sixteenth century 
invaluable to every student. Mr. Innes must certainly 
add such a chapter to the next edition. 


THE TRIPPER AND THE THINKER IN 
EAST AFRICA. 


| “East Africa and Uganda,” By J.C. Wason. London: 


Griffiths. 1905. 3s. 6d. net. 


“British East Africa: Past, Present, and Future.” By 
Lord Hindlip. London: Unwin. 1906. 3s. 6d. net. 


HE Uganda Railway is now open to the public ; the 
rush of the “‘tripper” has begun. Now of the 
sort there are two species, the teacher and the pupil : 
the first knows everything before he starts, the second 
travels to learn. Mr. Wason and Lord Hindlip are 
types of one and the other, and a great gulf divides 
them! A keen observer, with time at his disposal, 
and of unbounded energy, Lord Hindlip sets out 
on his journey with an unbiassed mind, anxious to 
get at the ‘‘bed-rock” of his subject. He collects 
information from all sources, native as well as official, 
and as he knows something of colonisation in other 
lands, his conclusions, though based on insufficient 
experience, at any rate merit respect. This is the 
pupil species, and a very useful invention he is. But 
it is of the teacher class that we would treat first, 
for of all the scribbling pests he is the most harmful. 
It is a thousand pities that such men as Mr. Wason 
should fritter away the precious moments of their 
lives in writing before they have crossed the threshold of 
reading; rarely if ever have we met with such crass 
pedantry in an author. As an illiterate production, as 
an ungrammatical treatise, abounding in contradictory 
statements, the book is perhaps a record. By far 
the most interesting portion—indeed, the only pages 
worth a moment’s consideration—is a preface in which 
Sir H. Johnston briefly summarises his views as regards 
Uganda. Add to this a copy of Sir Charles Eliot’s 
Land Ordinance, a Report by Major Pringle, and 
a few uninteresting photographs, the whole neatly 
bound in red and gold, and the most we can do 
is to commend the author for not having mulcted 
the unwary reader of more than 3s. 6d. In a ‘‘ Fore- 
word” Mr. Wason tells us that here in England 
the land is the ‘‘ playground of the rich” and that 
‘thousands live in sight of constant starvation”. 
We agree, but to point to Uganda as a panacea 
for such evils betrays the grossest ignorance. Emigra- 
tion he tells us is the one and only remedy ; in East 
Africa the settler has a glorious future ; hundreds of 
thousands can be supported on the land whilst on 
page 39 he talks of the settler as ‘‘ poor and strug- 
gling”. But this is not all; in the same breath he 
accuses the Government of spending too much money 
and of not sufficiently developing the country ! and winds 
up his indictment by asserting that it is madness to 
allow “settlers” to enter the country unless they can 
support themselves for the first two or three years! 
And this is the ‘“‘land of promise” for our starving 
thousands! What does it all mean? At the outset 
Sir H. Johnston informs us that, with the exception of 
twenty thousand square miles, the country is ‘‘ almost 
uninhabitable by any type of humanity”; that men of 
capital are needed, and further that he approves of land 
companies able to offer the Government financial guar- 
antees. Which are we to believe, the expert or the 
tripper ? A few more flagrant inaccuracies and we 
will leave Mr. Wason in his isolated ignorance. He 
gives an account of the Sudanese mutiny of 1897 
and credits Sir F. Lugard with its suppression! Sir 
F. Lugard left Uganda in 1892 and never set foot in 
the country again: he tells us that ‘‘ one hundred 
acres would keep a settler in comfort ”, whereas every 
authority on the subject has stated that a thousand 
are barely sufficient. Again he speaks of ‘‘ the great 
friendly Masai”, our allies ‘‘ from the earliest days”! 
We do not presume to define the expression ‘‘ earliest 
days”, but in 1894 these “‘ friendly Masai” slaughtered 
a Government caravan consisting of over a thousand 
porters! And lastly—for there are fatuities on every 
page—‘ if the Foreign Office could cease from troubling 
overland ” (they certainly could do little ‘‘ underland ” !) 
‘* the country would be self-supporting ” ! 
When we come to Lord Hindlip we are on very 
different ground. Unlike Mr. Wason (who was only in 
the country a month), he has lived in East Africa, owns: 
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an estate there, and has studied the natives, the “‘ land 
question ’’, and in fact the whole administrative system 
carefully. We do not entirely agree with him as to 
the alterations, remedies or conclusions arrived at, 
but all his suggestions are intelligent and sensible, if 
for the time being impossible of execution. His weak 
point is imagining that every existing administrative 
anomaly is due to official impotence, and further that 
all can be remedied in a moment. We would direct 
Lord Hindlip’s attention to Kaye’s ‘‘ Administration of 
the East India Company” or Neill’s ** Colonisation in 
America”, and he will find that the same anomalies 
were rife, the same complaints advanced, the same 
obstacles in the path of correction. 

He complains of the administration being under- 
staffed ; of the niggardly conduct of the Treasury ; 
recounts numerous instances of the ‘‘ penny wise, 
pound foolish” policy, and sums up his indictment by 
accusing the Foreign Office of apathy. Sanitation, 
water supply, house accommodation, he tells us, are 
miserably deficient ; a larger grant must be given to 
the Protectorate. With all of this we cordially agree ; 
but will the House of Commons? For Heaven’s sake 
if we abuse let us do so where abuse is due; the 
‘* stick” is good enough, but do let us bring it down 
on the right ‘“‘ dog”. Then there is the very pertinent 
question of ‘‘ representation in the councils of the com- 
missioner”. It is complained that “settlers” are not 
consulted in matters affecting their own interests. 

Lord Hindlip aptly remarks that the country is not 
yet ripe for representative government; we entirely 
agree. We would however remind him that “‘ settlers” 
have at all times the right of petitioning: that past 
commissioners have invariably sought, when necessary, 
the advice of those better informed than themselves 
and if the practice has not been more frequently fol- 
lowed, it is only because the chief officials, who after all 
knew the country years before any ‘‘ settler” arrived, 
are the safer referees. There are many other interest, 
ing questions raised, such as the ‘‘ Hut-tax and Labour 
Supply”; ‘‘ Prospects of Settlers”; ‘‘ Game Preser- 
vation”’, all of which are expertly dealt with. But the 
whole case boiled down is a question of money. Given 
sufficient funds East Africa would be revolutionised 
in a year. The entire administrative machinery, no 
matter whether it be ofa Parliament or of a Department, 
is and always will be, slow; and it is well that it 
should be so. At any rate it must be borne in mind 
that with virgin colonies future success is entirely 
dependent on the excellency of the foundations laid : 
there is no administrative rule applicable to all ; no tried 
policy that must succeed if duly executed. Protecto- 
rates, like nations and individuals, have to buy their 
experience: as a rule the bigger the price the better the 
quality of the article. It is all very well to accuse the 
Foreign Office of impotence and describe the commis- 
sioner and his staff as administrative nonentities. The 
truth is, putting all these hyperbolic utterances aside, 
our Protectorates have been and always will be run on 
‘*short commons”. Itis very lamentable no doubt ; but 
the Foreign Office is not to blame, nor for that matter 
is the Treasury. Parliament is the culprit and until 
members take a greater interest in such questions more 
money is not likely to be forthcoming. Nothing is 
easier than to criticise; it is the lack of constructive 
genius from which nowadays we are suffering, in all 
departments of life ; and in this respect, although the 
Colonial Office will hardly be able to revolutionise East 
Africa, we do believe that, as a department, it will be 
found more handy at making bricks without straw than 
the Foreign Office. 


NOVELS. 


‘*The Lady Noggs, Peeress.” By Edgar Jepson. London: 
Unwin. 1906. 6s. 


According to modern doctrine a child’s individuality 
is to be cultivated at all costs. Development has 
taken the place of discipline. The modern child is 
a power in the land and books and plays about him 
meet with a ready reception from a jaded public. There 
is, indeed, something almost pathetic in the eager 
desire on the part of men and women to enter into the 


child’s mental kingdom and to view life from his point 
of view. It is a sort of protest against the gross 
materialism of the day. With a keen appreciation of 
the public taste for such things Mr. Edgar Jepson has 
chosen for the heroine of his book a very delightful child. 
Imbued as he is with the modern spirit and writing 
ever with a certain self-consciousness, he has managed 
to create a charming winsome personality whose doings 
he relates with vivacity and humour. He is frankly 
catering for the great British public, and his literary 
style not infrequently suffers in consequence, but he 
avoids the besetting sin of the narrators of childish 
adventures. He is never tedious. Lady Felicia 
Grandison, known as Lady ‘‘Noggs”, is the orphan 
niece and ward of Prime Minister Lord Errington. 
She is the heroine or the dea ex machina of a series of 
diverting incidents and escapades which the persuasive 
pen of Mr. Jepson manages somehow to render plausible. 
It is excellent trifling, and the most stolid reader must 
surely succumb to the fascinations of the gracious little 
figure who carries all before her in Mr. Jepson’s story. 
The author’s somewhat singular ignorance of the 
nomenclature of peers and their relations fortunately 
in no way mars the genuine charm of the story. 
The interest of ‘‘ Lady Noggs ” lies not in the fact that 
she is a ‘‘ peeress”’, but in the fact that she is a faithful 
impersonation of the eternal child, with all the child’s 
waywardness, keen perception and unerring intuition. 
As such she touches the reader on his weakest side and 
appeals straight to the heart. 


‘‘The Drums of Fate.’ By Robert Halifax. London: 
Drane. 1906. 6s. 


The ‘‘ Drums of Fate” beat mournfully and relent- 
lessly for such as poor ‘‘ Jo” the heroine of Mr. Halifax’s 
rather morbid and perverse little study of slum life. 
**Jo” is a wonderfully beautiful, witch-like, quick- 
witted flower-girl, with a great heart capable of devo- 
tion and loyalty, and a curious self-respecting dignity 
which she manages to keep intact in the most sordid 
surroundings, until Fate, in the pessimistic view of the 
author, drives her to the shameful protection of a coarse 
and drunken swindler, temporarily in funds. The most 
effective parts of the book are the conversations 
between the various and more or less disreputable in- 
habitants of Silver Street. Mr. Halifax has a great 
command of “‘ langwidge’’ in the coster sense of the 
word, and the variety and force of his expressions are 
most striking. But he becomes flowery and long- 
winded in the speeches attributed to his more respec- 
table characters, who are far less successful creations 
than the ruffians and loafers whom he has apparently 
studied from the life, ‘‘ Scottie Ablewhite” in par- 
ticular being quite a masterpiece of characterisation. 


‘‘A Mountain Europa.” By John Fox. London: Con- 
stable. 1906. 3s. 6d. 


‘* A Mountain Europa” is a slender book, barely two 
hundred pages, and these chiefly margin. But it is all 
worth reading, and is as good as earlier Western 
idyls by the same author. The pictures of Jellico, 
the rough sordid mining-town on the Kentucky border, 
of the purple-wooded mountains above, of the un- 
couth primitive mountaineers, of Easter Hicks, wild, 
beautiful and shy as an untamed animal, are delicately 
and finely drawn. The horrible Western jargon is dis- 
tressing, and sometimes almost unintelligible, but it is 
an inevitable feature of American books, and is some- 
times less painful than the would-be elegance of the 
Eastern New Yorker or Bostonian. 


‘‘The Blue Peter: Sea Comedies.” By Morley Roberts. 
London: Nash. 1906. 6s. 


Mr. Roberts is content to be boisterously jocose or 
jocosely boisterous in these five yarns, and is far 
better company in this mood than when he tries to 
make our flesh creep by cannibalistic tales of remote 
places or to appear knowing in political novels or 
social satires. His story of the skinflint owners who 
put themselves unwittingly in the power of one of 
their captains is a first-rate nautical farce, and he can 
write with conviction of the wiles of the crimps of 
Portland (Oregon). His good spirits do not leave him 
when vicariously stranded on an iceberg in the North 
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Atlantic or rescuing the crew of a derelict ship in a 
storm. The situation of a lost memory restored by a 
sudden shock is by no means fresh, and the seaman 
turned missionary whom a blow on the head restores 
to his pristine profanity is too crudely farcical to be 
very amusing. But these stories—so slight as to make 
no claims on the critic—evidently keep their author out 
of literary mischief (under which comprehensive term 
we venture to classify much of his more laboured work), 
and he can do this sort of thing better than most of his 
rivals. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘Florentine Palaces and their Stories.” By Janet Ross. With 
Illustrations by Adelaide Marchi. London: Dent. 1905. 
6s. net. 


Mrs. Ross has once more placed English lovers of Florence 
under a considerable obligation. She has given us here, in a 
pleasant entertaining fashion, brief accounts of the principal 
Florentine palaces, seventy-six in all. The history of the 
Palaces of Florence goes far towards making up the history of 
Florence itself, but Mrs. Ross has contrived to give us far 
more of the history of the city and the State than was to be 
looked for from her object matter. She writes history admir- 
ably well, having a due consideration for the general reader, 
and not shrinking from recounting, ina fresh and pleasant way, 
old stories which the superior person may sniff at as stale. 
The work is not free from small inaccuracies: a pleasant 
writer of history should always have at his elbow some harin- 
less necessary antiquarian friend with revising instincts. Such 
a one would have known that the Angevin “rastrello” is 
a label of four points, gules, with three fleur-de-lis, or, 
between the points, and not a “golden bar”; he would have 
cried out at once on reading that “Austria” (instead of the 
Empire) “interfered ” in settling the Tuscan succession on the 
extinction of the Medici; he would have exclaimed mildly 
when told that Cosimo II. (instead of Ferdinand II.) was the 
father of “that morose bigot Cosimo III.”, and if he were 
something more than an antiquarian he might have suggested 
that Cosimo III. was something more than a morose bigot. But 
on the whole Mrs. Ross is wonderfully free from prejudice, as 
witness her account of the Riccardi palace, in which—a g 
test—she has her say about many of the Medici family. 


“The Birds of the Isle of Man.” By P.G. Rolfe. Edinburgh : 
Douglas. 1906. 18s. net. 


There is a misnomer which occurs in every county bird- 
book we have seen, good and indifferent books alike. Why 
do the authors always write of the scarce or accidental 
birds which have been trapped, shot, or killed in some other 
way as “obtained”? It is clear enough that these destroyed 
and wasted birds are not obtained; on the contrary they 
are irretrievably lost. We should rather describe the “ob- 
tained” rare bird visitor as that one which is seen in a 
county and not killed—the county may still hold this specimen ; 
whereas it utterly loses a bird that has been killed. Mr. 
Rolfe’s pages like those of all other books of the kind hold a 
sorry record of lost and wasted bird life ; though of course 
this is not the fault of the writer. Mr. Rolfe indeed says an 
earnest word in several parts of his book in favour of preserva- 
tion of our interesting and scarce birds. The chough is one of 
these still nesting in the Island in some numbers. The total 
number of Manx birds, including the rare and accidental visitors, 
is larger than one might suppose—one hundred and eighty-three. 
Seventy-five of these are resident and breeding species. The 
Island agrees with Ireland rather than the English counties to 
its east in the absence and scarceness of various birds of summer 
passage. Mr. Rolfe’s book is well arranged and contains a 
good deal of interesting Manx folklore. The Manx people 
believed that the swallow slept through the winter. _It is one 
of the seven sleepers of their folklore, the others being the 
gia the bee, the wheatear, the lizard, the cuckoo and the 

t. 


‘*Wordsworth’s Guide to the Lakes.’ With Introduction and 
Notes by Ernest De Sélincourt. Oxford: At the University 
Press. 1906. 2s. 6d. net. 


There has been almost a literature in itself of late years on 
the Lakes, their scenery, folklore and human associations, and 
readers of taste and judgment will certainly be pleased with 
this latest contribution. It is reprinted from the fifth edition 
which was published at Kendal and by Longmans in London 
seventy years ago. The “Directions and Information” with 
which Wordsworth with a note of disdain opened his book are 
quite out of date to-day and without use. Tips for trippers or 
tourists generally were not the sort of matter Wordsworth 
was likely to give with great success ; but it is very different 
when we get to the description of Lake scenery, the people and 
their customs, and the disfiguring of the country by bad archi- 
tecture and railways. All the pages which deal with these sub- 
jects seem to us to be of lasting value: we know of nothing in 


later books on the Lakes to surpass, indeed to equal, them. 
Those are delightful pages, for instance, that contrast Alpine 
scenery with Cumbrian, and that describe Scawfell and Ulls- 
water. The appendices include the correspondence in 1844 
with the “Morning Post” on the Kendal and Windermere 
Railway, which it is very interesting to compare with some of 
Ruskin’s passionate protests. 


‘* Flora and Sylva.” Edited by and Printed and Published for 
W. Robinson. London. 1906. 


The third volume of “ Flora and Sylva” is fully equal to its 
predecessors. It contains line engravings which recall the 
choicest work of the palmy days of book illustration. The 
engravings of particular plants are so good that we should be 
quite content to be without the coloured work which perhaps is 
rather too like some of the plates in seedsmen’s lists ; in fact 
we are not greatly struck by these full-page pictures in colour. 
Among the attractive engravings we may mention “ Wych 
Elms at Oak Lodge, Kensington”, “The Swiss Pine at 
Home ”, and “ The Garden of Homerfield, Penshurst”. Some 
of the engravings of flowers and fruits, finished in fine and 
conscientious detail, might have delighted Ruskin; such as 
“Flowers and Acorns of the Common Oak” and “The Dur- 
mast Oak : Flowering and Fruiting Twigs and Acorns”. The 
articles and notes of “Flora and Sylva” contain a great deal 
of interesting matter, and the whole is admirably printed. 


‘* Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household Management.’ London: Ward 
Lock. 1906. 7s. 6d. 


Suburbia no doubt will welcome this new edition of a volume 
which has been said by one high authority to embody “more 
wisdom to the square inch than any work of man”. Mrs. 
Beeton’s book has many merits, and Sir Conan Doyle may be 
right when he makes one of his people say “ Mrs. Beeton must 
have been the finest housekeeper in the world. Therefore Mr. 
Beeton must have been the happiest and the most comfortable 
man”. Unfortunately it does not follow that because we can 
put the correct thing on paper therefore our conduct in life is 
unexceptionable. Mrs. Beeton’s advice is always practical and 
sometimes useful, but some of her hints, particularly as to con- 
duct, can only make those with an elementary training in good 
manners smile. So far as the book is concerned with the 
kitchen and the table it is excellent, some of the coloured plates 
lending a very realistic touch to the suggestions. 


FRENCH REVIEWS OF ARCHAZOLOGY 
AND ART. 


‘‘ Journal des Savants.”’ Février. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 


From a comparison between a ninth or tenth century not 
yet printed manuscript at the Schlestadt Library, and the 
twelfth - century one published in the twenty-second volume 
of “Archzologia”, pp. 183-244, M. M. Berthelot infers that 
Adalard of Bath, the “philosophus Anglorum™” (circa 1130), 
is not the author, but merely the editor or rather compiler of 
the “ Mappz Clavicula” (key of painting), the true origins of 
which very likely go back as far as the Graco-Egyptian 
times. M. Camille Bellaigue, commenting on M. Albert 
Schweitzer’s “G. S. Bach, le Musicien-poéte”, gives us a 
master study of his own on the greatest perhaps of all 
religious and mystic musicians. A book by the most genial 
Hellenists past and present, reviewed by the veteran of Greek 
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»philology in France, such is the treat M. H. Weil gives us 
4 propos of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s “ Die griechische Litte- 
ratur und Sprache”. M. Edmond Courbaud’s “Les Méta- 
morphoses d’Ovide et leurs modéles grecs” is a most 
scholarly and excellent essay on the Alexandrine sources of 
Ovid’s principal work, showing at the same time the original 
way in which these sources have been handled by the Latin 
poet. The short notices are exceptionally numerous and 
good. After the usual “Chronique de l'Institut” we get an 
interesting report by M. A. Méziéres, President of the Com- 
mittee of Keepers of the Musée Condé, at Chantilly, on last 
year’s work at that magnificent museum. 


Art et les Artistes.” Février. Paris: 173 Boulevard St. Ger- 
main. 1.50 fr. 


We have read with much pleasure M. Henri Marcel’s 
“Les Fresques de Dom. Ghirlandajo 4 Santa-Maria Novella” : 
the exquisite feeling of beauty which these frescoes convey 
is expressed here with all the eloquence of genuine sincerity. 
The illustrations are a feast to the eye. “ La Coquetterie 
Féminine au XVIII* Siécle” by M. Gustave Kahn is in- 
teresting, but written in somewhat affected language, which 
becomes tiresome. M. Camille Mauclair’s “ Louis Legrand”, 
and M. William Ritter’s “ Nikoulae ion Grigoresco” are two 
more of those charming “ causeries” on modern painters for 
which “L’Art et les Artistes’? has made itself conspicuous. 
In “Les Fresques du Palais des Papes & Avignon” M. Henri 
Frantz calls our attention to the venerable remains of the 
beautiful frescoes with which Simone Memmi and other 
painters of his school once adorned the palace of the popes 
at Avignon, and on the urgent necessity of preserving the 
glorious ruins from further deterioration. “ Le mois artistique” 
by M. Maurice Guillemot, “ L’Education artistique” by 
M. Paul Steck, “Les Théatres” by M. Gabriel Trarieux, 
“Chronique Musicale” by M. Fernand Le Borne, and many 
other shorter articles, complete one of the best numbers we 
have yet had. 


“ Gazette des Beaux-Arts.’ Février. Paris: 8 Rue Favart. 
7.50 fr. 


“ Une influence des Mystéres sur |’Art italien au XV° siécle” 
by M. Emile Male, is a sequel to a series of articles which 
appeared in the “ Gazette” in the course of 1904. The author’s 

resent demonstration as to the fact of Italian artists having 
n strongly influenced by the Mystery plays is conclusive. 
In “Un Vitrail de PEglise de Brou” M. Victor Nodet shows 
that the authorship of the fine early sixteenth-century stained- 
glass window he deocsties must be divided between at least 
four entities : Titian, Albrecht Diirer, an anonymous Flemish 
draughtsman who sketched the cartoons after works by these 
two illustrious artists, and some French stained-glass crafts- 
men—not to speak of the architect of the church: the 
“maitre-macgon” van Boghem of Brussels, and last, but not 
least, the inspirer of the whole work, Margaret of Austria. 
M. de Mély, in his second and last article on “Le Retable 
de Beaune”, comes to the conclusion that the central part 
must be by Memling, the portraits by Roger van der Weyden, 
and the damned souls by Thierry Bouts, some minor painters 
having very likely been at work with the other parts. 
“ Madame de Mirbel”, the talented French miniaturist of the 
second quarter of last century, forms the subject of an interest- 
ing article by M. René Jean. “Un Tableau de Jéréme Bosch 
au Musée Municipal de St. Germain-en-Laye”, by M. F. 
Schmidt-Degener, is an excellent and most instructive study 
on that very remarkable Dutch painter, the fifteenth-century 
precursor of Dutch art of the seventeenth century. The number 
closes with M. C. Gabillot’s fourth article on “Les trois 
Drouais ”, and is mainly devoted to Francois Hubert Drouais’ 
activity between 1763 and 1774. 


‘* La Revue de l’Art Ancien et Moderne.” Février. Paris: 28 Rue 
du Mont-Thabor. 7.50 fr. 


We confess that we do not share M. Emile Bertaux’s 
enthusiasm for what he calls “ Trois Chefs-d’ceuvre italiens”, 
in the Aynard collection at Lyons. That they are interesting 
specimens of Quattrocento sculpture is all one can say; to 
associate one of them with the great name of Donatello is 
preposterous. M. Louis de Fourcaud continues his study on 
Franz von Lenbach. The original etching by W. B. Kriéger, re- 
presenting the church of S. Etienne-du-Mont at Paris, is 
hard and not very pleasant to look at. M. Emile Male’s 
articles on “ L’Art Symbolique & la fin du Moyen-A4ge” of which 
this number gives us the fourth one, devoted to the fifteenth- 
century “triumphs”, ranks among the best pieces of historical 
art-criticism we have read for a long time. The author’s lofty 
but always sound theories are here conclusively illustrated and 
exemplified through some highly interesting and suggestive 
stained-glass windows from the churches of S. Patrice and 
of S. Vincent at Rouen. M. Raymond Bouyer’s “ Un Peintre 
décorateur : Edouard Toudouze”, would gain much if some- 
what condensed. M. Charles Diehl concludes his essay on 
“La Peinture orientaliste en Italie au temps de la Renaissance”, 
Carpaccio, Benozzo Gozzoli, Gentile da Fabriano and Pin- 
‘turicchio being this time his chief witnesses. 


‘“‘ Art et Décoration.” Février. Paris: Librairie Centrale des 
Beaux-Arts. 2 fr. 


M. Camille Mauclair gives us his “Idées sur Eugéne 
Carriére”, and these “ideas” are of such an abstruse psy- 
chological nature as to destroy any impression of true art, the 
essential basis of which must always be simplicity and sin- 
cerity. M. Roger Marx studies “ Auguste Delaherche” and 
his potteries, in which we have always been at a loss to 
detect anything really artistic: they are technical “tours de 
force”, and nothing more. The Dutch painter “Antoon van 
Welie” to whom M. Charles Saunier devotes a short article, 
is an interesting figure in modern art, but not very original : 
looking ,at his pictures one would easily mistake them for 
works of the English pre-Raphaelite school of thirty or forty 
years ago. 


‘‘Les Arts.” Février. Paris: 24 Boulevard des Italiens. 2 fr. 


M. Jean Guiffrey reviews the latest additions to Baron de 
Schlichting’s collection of pictures and sculptures at Paris, 
prominent among which stands Aadrea Doria’s portrait by 
Titian, from the Moris Moore’s gallery. M. Gaston Migeon 
tells us about the acquisitions of the Louvre, in the medizval 
and renaissance department, during 1905. “ L’art industriel 
dans les Abrusses”, by M. Attilio Rossi, is a very interesting 
contribution to the history of arts and crafts in Southern Italy. 


For this Week’s Books see page 278, 
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YOU should see the March number, now ready, 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


ART 


Maitres de l’Art”:—Geéricault (par Léon Rosenthal). Paris: 
Librairie de ’Art Ancien et Moderne. - 50. 
How to Study Pictures (Charles H. Caffin). Hodder and Stoughton, 
Ios. 6d. net. 
BIOGRAPHY 


A Memoir of Archbishop Markham, 1719-1807 (Sir Clements 
Markham). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 5s. net. 
Henry Sidgwick : a Memoir (By A. S. and E. M. S.). Macmillan, 
12s. 6d. net. 
CLASSICS 


The Theetetus and Philebus of Plato (Translated and Explained by 
H. F. Carlill). Sonnenschein. 35. 6d. net. 

Primitive Athens as Described by Thucydides (Jane Ellen Harrison). 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 6s. net. 


FICTION 


A Son of Arvon (Gwendolen Pryce). Unwin. 6s. 

Bardelys the Magnificent (Rafael Sabatini). Nash. 6s. 

My Sword for Lafayette (Max Pemberton); Rebecca Mary (Annie 
Hamilton Donnell) ; Sea Spray (Frank T. Bullen). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. each. 

Jennifer Pontefracte (Alice and Claude Askew). Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s. 

Brownjohn’s (Mabel Dearmer). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Burglars’ Club (Henry A. Hering). Cassell. 6s. 

The Mayor of Troy (‘*Q”). Methuen. 6s. 

La Mia Carovane (Di Cesare Facchini. Avventure di Vangelo 
Famiglio). Bologna: Ditta Nicola Zanichelli. 2/r. 50. 

The Garden of Mystery (Richard Marsh); The Master of Pinsmead 
(Algernon Gissing) ; The Real Mrs. Daybrook (Florence Warden) ; 
Lady Sarah’s Son (Violet Tweedale) ; Billy’s Wife (Lucas Cleeve). 
Long. 6s. each. 

Love ? (George Irving); Uncle Peaceable (Reginald Turner). 
Greening. 6s. each. 

Sweet Mistress Anne (David Ventors). Drane. 6s. 


IlisTORY AND ARCH-ZOLOGY 


A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to the Persian Conquest 
(James Henry Breasted). Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. net. 
Ancient Records of Egypt: Llistorical Documents (Volume I.) 
Chicago: At the University Press; London: Luzac. $3 net. 

A History of Modern Liberty (James Mackinnon. 2 vols.) 

Longmans. 30s. net. 
The Making of Modern Egypt (Sir Auckland Colvin). Seeley. 18s. 
net. 
REPRINTS. 


The New Sketch Book (W. M. Thackeray. Edited by Robert S. 
Garnett). Alston Rivers. 75. 6d. net. 

Essays Moral and Polite, 1660-1714 (Selected and Edited by John 
and Constance Masefield). E. Grant Richards. 35. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Philosophy of Religion (Harald Héfiding). Macmillan. 12s. 
net. 
The Origin of Life (John Butler Burke). Chapman and Hall. 16s. 
net. 
TRAVEL 


The Romance of the South Seas (Clement L. Wragge). Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 
With the Cossacks (Francis McCullach). Eveleigh Nash. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

Macedonia : Its Races and their Future (H. N. Brailsford). Methuen. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The Blackmore Country (F. J. Snell). Black. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Benigna Vena: Essays, Literary and Personal (Michael Monahan). 
New York: The Alban Publishing Company. 

Black’s Medical Dictionary (Edited by John D. Comrie). Black. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Dramatists of To-day (Edward E. Hale, jun.). Bell. 6s. net. 

India, Suggestions for the Better Governing of (Sir F. S. P. Lely). 
Rivers. 15s. 6d. net. 

Kakemono: Japanese Sketches (A. Herbage Edwards). Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Mining Year-Book, The, 1906. ‘‘ Financial Times.” 15s. net. 

Motor Vehicles and Motors (W. Worby Beaumont. Vol. II.). 
Constable. 42s. net. 

The Deeper Sources of the Beauty and Expression of Music (Joseph 
Goddard). Wm. Reeves. 35. 6d. 

Towards the Heights (Charles Wagner). Unwin. 2s. net. 

Transvaal Labour Problem, The (E. Munro). Drane. 2s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MARCH :—Nineteenth Century, 
2s. 6d. ; The Fortnightly, 2s. 6¢.; The Contemporary, 2s. 6d. ; 
The Monthly, 2s. 6¢.; Blackwood’s, 2s. 6¢.; The Independent 
Review, 2s. 6¢.; The National Review, 2s. 6¢.; Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 3/r.; La Revue, 1/7.50; Mercure de France, 
2/r.25 ; Osterreichische Rundschau, 3/7. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, 
6d.; Temple Bar, 6¢.; The Century Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine, 1s. 4@.; S. Nicholas, 1s.; The Treasury, 6a. ; The 
Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; East and West (Bombay), rupee ; 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 1s. ; The Scrap Book (New York, 
No. 1), 6d. ; The Connoisseur, 15.; The University Review, 6d. ; 
Cassier’s Magazine, 1s. ; The Antiquary, 6d. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S LIST. 


MEMOIRS OF 
ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE 


By SEVEN FRIENDS. 
Edited by E. G. SANDFORD, Archdeacon of Exeter. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 


HENRY SIDGWICK. 


A Memoir. 
By A. S. and E. M. S. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 


8vo. 10s. net. 


*,* 4 volume which deals, partly by way o essay, partly by way of 
conversation, with various aspects of Peace and War. 


New Book by the Author of 
“THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE.” 


A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL. By H. Fievpine 


HALL. 8vo. fos. net. 


TRIBUNE.—“ There is so much that is stimulating and suggestive in this 
illuminating book that one is tempted to quote indefinitely, but enough has been 
quoted to show that this is a book that statesmen and economists should study, and 
it is one which should be placed in the hands of all young men taking posts in the 
Civil Service * out East.’” 


NOW READY. 
N E R O 
BY 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


SECOND PART NOW READY. 
THE DYNASTS. A Drama of the Napoleonic 
Wars in 3 Parts, 19 Acts, 130 Scenes. 
By THOMAS HARDY. Part Second. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
*,* Previously published, Part I., 4s. 6d. net. 
THE TIMES,—“ Perhaps Mr. Hardy's greatest book...... It is a great, modern, 


Epic of the Intelligence—a vision of the worid charged with amazing significance, 
amazing originality of conception.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE FOUNDERS OF GEOLOGY. By Sir Axrcut- 


BALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., D.C.L., D.Sc. 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MORAL 


IDEAS. By Epwarp WeEsrerMarcK, Ph.D., Author of the 
‘‘ History of Human Marriage.” In 2 vols. Volume I. 8vo. 
14s. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELICION. By Pro- 
fessor HARALD HO6rrpinc. Translated by B. E. Meyer. 
8vo. 12s. net. 


Volume. 
BRIEF LITERARY CRITICISMS. By the late 


MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


To be published in 10 Formienty Parts, 2s. 6d. each net. 
Size 14in. x10in. Each Part sold separately. 


REMBRANDT 


(JULY 15, 1606—Oct. 8, 1669.) 


A MEMORIAL OF HIS TERCENTENARY, 
JULY 15, 1906 
Seventy Plates in Colour and Photogravure 


With a Study of the Master’s Work by EMILE MICHEL, 
Member of the Institute of France. 


In the three hundred years which have elapsed 
since REMBRANDT was born his reputation has 
Steadily grown, and it is due therefore to his 
memory (for all humanity owes him a debt) that his 
Tercentenary should be celebrated with dignity and 
reverence. Todo so four publishing houses in four 
European countries have combined to prepare a 
really worthy Memorial of his Work, to select from 
all that he has left the finest and noblest, and to 
present it in a form so attractive that those who 
cannot visit the Museums of Europe can at home 
appreciate the overwhelming genius of the great 
Flemish artist. 

Adequately to reproduce the Works of REMBRANDT 
is an exceedingly difficult and expensive process, 
and it has only been possible through this inter- 
national combination to produce a work perfect from 
an artistic standpoint at so reasonable a price that it 
is within the reach of almost every purse. 

A luxurious Prospectus is Now Ready, atid can be 
had of any Bookseller, or by sending your name 
direct to the Publisher. 

The First Part will be on sale everywhere on 
March 9, and the Publication completed before the 
date of the Tercentenary. 


IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Kakemono. By A. H. EDWARDS. 


Japanese Sketches. Pott 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


ranada. By LEONARD WILLIAMS. 
Studies and Impressions. Pott 4to. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


New Egypt. 4.3. pe GuerviLte. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 16s. net. ‘* Any one going to 
for pleasure ought to have with him a copy.”—Morning Post. 


e 
Frenzied Finance. »; 1. w. 
LAWSON. Demy 8vo. 6s. ‘‘ Sweeps the breathless reader 
along with hurricane force,” —Financier. 


Sex and Character. otro 


WEININGER. Large 8vo. cloth, 17s. net. ‘ An extraordinary 
book—no such book has ever been written.” —Dai/y Mail. 


The End of the Age. 3; te 


TOLSTOY. Demy 8vo. 2s. 
** Every line provokes reflection.”—Morning Leader. 


RIcHARD Hutron. Selected from Zhe Spectator, and 


Edited by his Niece, ELIzABETH M. Roscog. With portrait. | 


Globe 8vo. 4s. net. [ Tuesday. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


| 


THE LATEST Gi- NOVELS. 
BLUE JAY. A VENDETTA IN 
By PEGGY WEBLING. VANITY FAIR. 


By ESTHER MILLER. 
TALES OF THE 
FISH PATROL. MISS DESMOND. 


By JACK LONDON. By MARIE VAN VORST. 
A LAME DOG’S 
FATE’S INTRUDER. | DIARY. 


By FRANK SAVILE and 


(Second Impression. ) 
A. E. T. WATSON. 


By S. MacNAUGHTAN. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY CENUINE. 


gum Admitted by the Profession to be the most Valuable 
Remedy ever discovered. 


The Best Remedy known for COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION. 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
Acts like a charm in DIARRHGA, CHOLERA, and 
DYSENTERY. 


The only Palliative in NEURALCIA, TOOTHACHE, 
COUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sold in Bottles by all Chemists, at 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6 each. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearty Orrosits Bonp STREET.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 


"*Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The “ Sans-Piis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
‘to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES cCuT.” 


LY 
AND "NUTRITIOUS, 
fait Confectioners 


& & CO., 
Liverpool: 


MILK-CHOCOLATE. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


LFAVE EVERY FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, callin PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT Ss iD, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & C Head Offices : 
SNDERSON & co., 


For P. pply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, £ co or to 
the Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S 


P. & oO. CONSERVICES. INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


Pp FREQUENT SAILINGS 7 TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
7 MALTA, EGYPT. EN, BOMBAY KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, * CEYLON, ALTRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, , and New Zealand. 


P. & CHEAP RETURN’ TICKETS, + cates and 

ROUND THE WORLD For Particulars 

apply at Offices, 122 Leadenhall me or Northumberland 
venue, 


hotels and: Boarding houses, 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 
> from PROPRIETOR. 

a8o 


EDUCATION. 
COUNTY OF LONDON. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT MASTER—L.C.C. SHOREDITCH 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the appointment 
of an Assistant Master qualified to teach English and Science Subjects, at the 
L.C.C. Shoreditch Technical Institute, Pitfield Street, N. 

The salary attaching to the post will commence at £150 a year. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the Clerk of 
the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to 
whom 1~4 must be returned not later than ro A.M. on roth March, 1906, accom- 
panied by copies we three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates APP ng pee the post for the form of application should enclose 
a stamped and ad + per envelope. 

Candidates, other than pete” candidates, invited to attend the Committee 
will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other expenses. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be oa a disqualification. 


L. GO E, 
Clerk of an London County Council. 


Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Naval and Military ey meee nod ae Fees for Officers in the Navy and 
Army. Recognised by the Arm AY 

EXAMINATION FOR ENTR: ANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, Marcu 28-30. 

Apply to the Head ogy Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., orto the Secretary, 
32 Sackville Street, London, W 


ANCROFT’S SCHOOL, WOODFORD GREEN, 


ESSEX.—The Court of Assistants of the Drapers’ Company, the Garenes 
of the School, invite applications for the post of HEADMASTER, about to become 
vacant owing to the resignation, on account of ill-health, of the Rev. J. E. Symns, 
M.A. Applicants must be between 28 and 40 years of age, members of the Church 
of England, clerical or lay, graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, and 
have had experience in teaching. The school contains about 330 boys, of whom 
1eo are foundationers, and the remainder day-boys. The Headmaster is remune- 
rated by a salary and capitation fees estimated to produce from £750 to £800 per 
annum, with the use cf a house free of rent, rates and taxes, and repairs. Applica- 
tions, with copies of testimonials, must reach the Clerk to the Governors, Drapers’ 
Hall, Throgmorton Street, London, not later than the r2th March. 


| NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH. 


The Council invite applications for the post of Professor of English at the above 
College at a salary of £300a year. Applications, together with ue printed copies 
of testimonials, must reach the Registrar not later than Tuesday, March 13th, 1900. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the — 

DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 


WALES, 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 


tion on 26th, 27th, and 28th June, 1906. For full particulars apply to the 
HEAD MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE COLLECTION OF PASSES, AND BADGES RELATING 
TO THEATRES, GARDENS, GA A MING-HOUSES, 
&c., THE PROPERTY. OF WILLIAM NORMAN, ESQ., EW- 

CASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 5 5, at One o'clock precisely, the COLLEC. 
TON’ of TICKETS, PASSES, and BADGES relating to Theatres, Gardens, 
Gaming-houses, Racecourses, &c. ; also Tradesmen’s Tickets, a fine series—Scotch 
Farthings—Medals and Tokens of Numismatists—a few Colonial pieces of great 
rarity—a Siete of Mossop’s Pattern Penny of 1789—Matthew Yo oung’s Token 
in Silver—and a fine Series of the Tokens of Australia, the property of William 
Norman, Esq., Newcastle-on-Tyne, Member of the British Numismatic Society. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
| will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, March 6, and following day, at One o'clock 
precisely, the ORIGINAL DRAWINGS by Linley Sambourne (the property of 
a gentleman), for most of his famous cartoons in /unch which have appeared during 
the last fifteen years. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


Cannas AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN COLONIES, AMERICA, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED on vAlaEP AND CATALOGUED AND 
Telegraphic Address: BoOKMEN, Codes Unicope and ABC, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, W 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Standard Books, Bibies, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for pode 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S STANDARD WORKS. 
THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 


Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticiem. First Series. 
ys in Criticism. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
—_ 1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russe. 
2 vols. 


The Eversley Bible, Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction oy J. W. Mackait, M.A. In 8 vols. 


Vol. I. @enesis—Numbers. Vol. II]. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. 1V. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. lsaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 

Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Chauocer’s Canterbury Tales. [Edited by A. W. 


2 vols. 


Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. 
Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anseim. Bacon. Spenser. 


! 
The Oxford Twelve Years, 1$33—1845 
The Beginning of the Middle Ages. {included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 
Occasional Papers. Selected from 7ie Guardian, The Tinies, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcu. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Lestrs and Sir Frepericx Poiiock. 
Third Edition. In 2 vels. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 


duction by JouN Morey. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. I 
English Traits and Representative Me 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and “Solitude. 
Letters and Sccial Aims. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. Arnis 


WriGHT. 2 vols. New Edition. 


ard Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883, Edited by W. A. WricuT. 


More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. 


WRIGHT. 


and other Creek Sketches. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Introductions, by T. Bartey SauNDERS. 


*.* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 


Edited by Epmunp Gosse. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 

Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


Creen’s a of the English People. 
The Making of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 


The Conquest of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 


By J. G. 


8 vols. 


Oxford Studies. By Jonn Ricuarp Green. Edited 
by Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss K. NorGare. 
Stray Studies from England and Italy, By Joun 


RicHarp GREEN. 


Stray Studies. Second Series. By J. R. GREEN. 
Historical Studies. By J. R. Green. 

Cuesses at Truth. By Two Brotuers. 

Earthwork out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 


Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of “‘ The Forest Lovers.” Third 
Edition, revised. 


&. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 


Literary Essays. 

Eesays on some of the geen Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith 

Theological Essays. 

Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 


2 vols, 
of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by 
his Niece, ELizapetTH M. Roscoe. 


' Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon A1incEeR. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley's Collected Works. 
Method and Results. Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


FrepDERIC HARRISON. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 


Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘‘ The Progress of 
Greece” and “‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir RicuHaro C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sipngy Cotvin. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. : vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 

Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon AIncer, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia, 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuarces and Marv Lame. 

The —- of Charlies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon AINGER, 
Essays. 


D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 11 vols. 


Voltaire. vol. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclop 
On Compromise. : vol. 
Burke. : vol. 

Oliver Cromwell. : vol. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 


Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D., K.C.M.C. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 

Ecce Homo Natural Religion. 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. HERForpD. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 


Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SMETHAM and 
Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Witt1am Davies. 


Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 


New Edition. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the His of Religious Thought In the 


West. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.C.L., Lord Bishop of 
rham. 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Professor 
Knicuat. In 12 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
by H. MANgEsse. 

Poetical Works. vols. 


By the late J. B. Licutroort, 


vols. 
Miecellanies. 3 vols. 
Studies in Literature. vol. 


2 vols. 


Prose Works. 2 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


LIMITED, LONDON. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
NEW LIST. 


A SWORD of the OLD FRONTIER. 


The Adventures of a French Officer in the Pontiac Conspiracy. By RANDALL 
Parrisu. First Edition Lang oy and American), 25,000 copies. Second 
Edition in the press. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

This, with the eighth edition of ‘‘ My Lady of the North,” and the sixth edition 
of ‘*When Wilderness was a makes 100,coo copies Mr. Parrish’s three 
books printed in a year and a half, ‘Ihis is Mr. Parrish’s third story, and we regard 
it as his best for securing and holding the reader's interest. There are four pictures 
in colour by F. C. Yohn, the greatest American illustrator of the Colonial period. 

“ A stirring tale.”—Belfast Northern Whig. 

“‘Mr. Parrish writes with colour and spirit, and his ingenuity in devising new 
variations in adventure is admirable." —A th 


PRACTICAL RIFLE SHOOTING. 
By Watter Winans, Author of ‘The Art of Revolver Shooting,” ‘‘ Hints 
on Revolver Shooting,” ‘‘ The Sporting Rifle,’ &c. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. net. 

Mr. Winans believes that the man who can use his rifle as he uses his knife and 
fork, as a matter of habit, and without needing to consider what he is doing ; who 
can hit his mark very near the centre instantly at any reasonable range, and at what- 
ever rate it is moving ; and who has had experience in stalking game, and in taking 
cover, should make a more useful soldier or scout than the man who has only shot 
at a stationary target, and then only in a prone position, and who would lose 
himself were he turned out in a deer forest. 


PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY. 


A Review of the Deleterious Effects of Town Life upon the Population of 
Britain, with suggestions for their arrest. By James Cantus, M.A., M.B., 
D.Ph. With Preface by Sir Lauper Brunton. M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., 
and a Foreword by Sir James Cricuton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“A most original and suggestive book, which should be read by all who regard 
their own health as belonging to the community.”—Daily Chronicle. 


LOUIS XIV. AND LA GRANDE 
MADEMOISELLE. 


By ArvEvE Baxrine. Authorized English version. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth 
extra, in box, 12s. 6d. (Uniform with *‘ The Youth of La Grande 
Mademoiselle.”) 
All French history is interesting, but there are few of its pages more fascinating 
than the kaleidoscopic career of La Grande Mademoiselle. 
“It is entertaining in the vivid picture it gives of the times.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 
“This book is as brilliant, as witty, and as wise as its predecessor—and more 
need not be said.”--Daily Chronicie. 


MOHAMMED: 
THE RISE OF ISLAM. 


By Professor D. S. Maxcotiovru. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 5s. 

The Author regards Mohammed as a great man, who solved a political problem 

of appalling difficulty—the construction of a State and an Empire out of the Arab 


ribes. 

“Altogether, the book constitutes a singularly able and interesting study of a 
great figure in religious and political history."—S/eaker. 

“And now comes Dr. Margoliouth, the Laudian Professor of Arabic, a man 
who knows what he is talking about, who is probably better qualified to speak 
concerning Mohammed than any man living, an admirable writer, fall of shrewdness, 
and with a real aptitude for epigrams."—Daily Telegraph. 

No. 40 in the “ Heroes of the Nations.” 
For full List of the Series, see special Illustrated Circular. 


THE NOVELS of HENRY JAMES. 


A Study. By Exitsanera LutHer Cary, Author of “ The Rossettis,” &c. 
With a Bibliography by Freprrick A. KiNG, and photograyure frontispiece. 


Crown 8vo. Half cloth extra, gilt top, ss. 
“Readers will welcome Miss Cary’s little book asa help to the definition and 
understanding of their own impressions, and a finger-point to the chief qualities of 
r. James's writings.”"—Glasgow Evening News. 


THE LIFE OF GOETHE. 
By Atsert Bietscnowsky. Authorised Translation from the German, by 
1LL1AM A. Coorer, Assistant Professor of German in the Leland Stanford, 
Junior, University. Illustrated. 3 vols. large 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 15s. net 

per volume. (Vol. I. ready, Vol. I1. shortly. 


Dr. Bielschowsky was acknowledged as the foremost authority on Goethe of 
recent times. 


PORTRAITS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


HISTORIC AND LITERARY. By C. A. Satnte-Beuve. Translated 
by KATHARINE P. Wormecey and Georce Burxuam Ives. Uniform 
with “ Portraits of the Seventeenth Century.” With about 30 Illustrations. 
Two parts. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt tops, 21s. net. 


THE RELIGION OF CHRIST IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


a 3S. 6d. net. 
A feature of thi k is a fair-minded examination of the three presentati 
Christian denominations—Roman Catholic, Anglican, and the 


Early Spring List now ready. 
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THE EXPLORATION COMPANY. 


Tue ordinary annual general ing of shareholders of the Exploration Company, 
Limited, was held on Tuesday at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., 
under the presidency of Mr. R. T. Bayliss (the chairman and managing director of 
the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. H. F. Wreford) having read the notice convening the meet. 
ing and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said : Before 
dealing with other matters, I would like to make some remarks on the balance- 
sheet and profit and loss account. The first item on the debit side of the balance- 
sheet shows the capital authorised and issued, as before, at £750,000. Sundry 
credit balances, £32,051, represent the usual trade balances, and include, amongst 
other miscellaneous items, sums due at December 31 for shares purchased, but not 
then paid for, various commissions on completed business, and unclaimed dividends. 
The balance transferred from profit and loss account I will refer to later. 
On the credit side I would like to give you some particulars of the sundry invest- 
ments, which amount to £693,114. As 1 have stated on previous occasions, it is 
not, in our judgment, wise or in the interests of the Company to publish in detail a 
list of our investments; but, with a desire to meet the wishes of a few 
shareholders who think such a detailed list might be published, I will give 
you an abstract of these investments. Of the total of £693,114, South 
African gold-mining shares account for £178,756; and of this amount 
£76,173 is represented by shares in some of the leading companies purchased 
during the year referred to in the body of the directors’ report. In 
acquiring these shares the directors were guided by their knowledge of the 
intrinsic value of the properties concerned, by their firm belief in the prosperity of 
the gold-mining industry in the Transvaal, and by their conviction that, notwith- 
standing the present depressed condition of the market for South African shares, a 
higher range of prices than those current to-day must prevail. If we could have 
foreseen the abnormal fall in the value of these shares which has recently taken 
place we should, of course, have done better had we deferred these purchases. The 
average cost of these shares is, in our opinion, well below their intrinsic value. 
Investments in town property and buildings in Johannesburg represent £107,373, 
and these are yielding a satisfactory rate of interest. Our holdings in Mexican 
mines, in which we are specially interested, being the El Oro, the Mexico Mines 
of El Oro, and Somera Goid Mining Company, contribute £110,737 to the total 
sum of sundry investments, and our holdings in the Tomboy Gold Mines and in other 
gold properties in the United States account for £62,535. Investments in shares 
of copper-mining companies in the United States and elsewhere amount to 
443,313. Shares held in various trust and other industrial and commercial 
companies represent £110,762. Various small invesiments in other companies which 
it is difficult to classify amount to £18,621, and on December 31 we still retained 
£61,011 in the four per cent. debentures of the Central London Railway Company. 
The total of the figures which I have now given you make up the £693,114 
standing under the head of sundry investments. Freehold property in Cornhill, 
after deducting the amount of the mortgage of £102,000, stands, as before, at £0,000. 
Turning now to the profit and loss account; after deducting working expenses, 
there is a balance to the credit of profit and loss of £67,313. Adding to this the 
430,261 gs. brought forward from the last accounts, we bave at our disposa! 
£98,074 12s., out of which we now recommend to you the payment of a dividend 
of 1s. per share, free of income-tax, being at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
which will absorb £37,500. This leaves £60.574 13s. to be carried forward to the 
current year, and 1 submit with great confidence this appropriation of the balance 
available for your approval. Turning back to the body of the report, I would like 
to say a few words in explanation of the business we have now in hand, and of our 
plans for future operations. As I have told you, we still retain a very large 
interest in the Mexican mines which we have been instrumental in placing upon 
the market. The El Oro Mining and Railway Company, which I informed you 
last year was then in the midst of very heavy capital expenditure, due to the con- 
struction of a large new mill, has now resumed the payment of dividends. The El 
Oro is a property of great value and possibilities. Thereis a very large reserve of 
ore exposed to-day in the mine, the present development of new ore bodies is 
most satisfactory, and we shall henceforth derive a substantial income from our large 
holding of this company’s shares. The Somera Gold Mining Company, Limited, 
which is, in fact, a subsidiary flotation of the El Oro Company, is not to-day a pro- 
ductive mine, but is a property of very large extent and of great speculative value. 
I feel very confident that its development will, in due course, expose veins of great 
productive value. I may add that the El Oro Company owns the majority of the 
shares of the Somera Company. The Mexico Mines of El Oro, being another of 
our flotations, is still in course of development, and is fully justifying the good 
opinion which I expressed to you in my remarks last year. It has been formed with 
a capital of only £180,000; and, in view of the satisfactory development which is 
taking place, I expect that the shares of this company will command a very sub- 
stantial price. We also retaina large interest inthe Tomboy Gold Mines Company, 
Limited, in Colorado, which for the past nine months has been earning profits at 
the rate of 25 per cent. per annum on its issued capital. During the past year we 
have extended the sphere of the Company’s operations to South America, and are 
now engaged in the development of a copper mine in Peru, which has for some time 
past been working on somewhat restricted and primitive lines. We have secured 
an option on this property, and propose to develop it on an extensive scale, and 
l am hopeful that the results of such development will fully justify the favourable 
opinion expressed to us by our Mr. Foster after his examination. For the purpose 
of dealing with any South American interest which we may acquire, we have 
formed a company called the South American Exploration Company, Limited, of 
which at the present time this Comeesy holds all the shares that have been issued. 
South America generally, and the Republics of Peru and Bolivia especially, have 
appealed to me for some time past as the most attractive field for mining opera- 
tions. These Republics, owing to lack of facilities for transportation and 
travel, have not been so accessible as most of the other known gold-mining regions, 
and I believe that the serious efforts we intend the South American Exploration 
Company to make in the investigation of various mining districts in these 
Republics will be attended by good and profitable results. Having paid a tribute 
to the efficiency and loyalty of the staff, the Chairman moved : ‘‘ That the report 
of the directors, with audited statement of accounts to December 31, 1905, pre- 
sented to this meeting, be, and the same are hereby, received, approved, and 
adopted.” 

Mr. Rochfort Maguire seconded the motion, and after discussion it was carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman then made a statement with regard to the Exploration Assets Com- 
pany, and moved : “ That the dividend of 5 per cent., or 1s. per share, free of income- 
tax, for the year ended December 31, 1905, recommended by the directors, be, 
and the same is hereby, sanctioned and approved and authorised to be declared.” 

Mr. J. H. M. Shaw seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Curer Orrice: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Summary of the Report presented at the Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting, 
held on 1st March, 1906. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies The total number of Policies in force at the end of 
issued during the year was 75,293, assuring the sum of the year was 16,065,268; their average duration is 
47,211,427, and producing a New Annual Premium _ eleven years. 

Income of £395,029. The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as 

The Premiums received during the year were shown in the Balance Sheet, are 459,464,376, being an 
44,123,318, being an increase of £154,302 over the increase of 44,104,871 over those of 1904. 
year 1904. The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded in 

The Claims of the year amounted to 41,812,618. 1898 for the benefit of the outdoor staff, shows a satis- 
The number of Deaths was 7,437, and 7,775 Endow- factory increase for the year, the total amount standing 
ment Assurances matured. to the credit of the Fund being £148,941. 

The number of Policies in force at the end of the Since the completion of the Valuation the Actuary 
year was 773,051. Aye in his — 

‘wo-and-a-half per cent. could, with safety, be grante 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums wee under the principal Industrial Branch Tables if pro- 
during the year were £6, 139,050, being an increase of vision were made for an increase in the liability of 
4159;715- £750,000. The Board have accordingly revised the 

The Claims of the year amounted to £2,261,748. Tables as from 1st March, 1906, and have made pro- 
The number of Deaths was 238,220, and 3,344 Endow- vision to meet the increased liability by the transfer 
ment Assurances matured. _ during the current year of £750,000 from the Reserve 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year Fund to the Life Assurance Fund in the Industrial 
to those Policy-holders of five years’ standing and Branch, leaving this Reserve Fund at £ 1,000,000. 
upwards who desired to discontinue their payments was The Shareholders will be glad to know that this 
123,586, the number in force being 1,102,267. The revision affects nearly Thirteen Million Policies, and 
number of Free Policies which became Claims during of this number over Ten Million Policies receive an 
the year was 24,698. _ immediate increase in the sum assured. 


‘ 


General Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, being the 
Summary of both Branches, on the 31st December, 1905. 


LIABILITIES. | ASSETS. 
4 s. | s. d. 
Reserve Funds 2,700,000 o Indian and Colonial Government securities ooo 14 2 
Life Assurance Funds | Railway and other debentures and debenture 
Claims under Life Policiesjudmitted  ... 131,244 10 8 | stocks, and gold and sterling bonds... ... 6,133,775 5 I 
| Loans on County Council, Municipal and other 
| Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties ... 3,860,399 6 4 
Freehold and leasehold property ... 35,685,329 4 2 
| Mortgages on property within the United Kingdom 7,609,760 5 7 
| Railway, Gas, and Water Stocks ... 
Suez Canal shares ... ua ade ah ata 164,883 9 4 
| Telegraph and other shares par ‘ti cn 97,623 6 4 
| Metropolitan Consolidated stock and City of 
London bonds ... ose 258,717 2 
| Bank of England stock ose eee ose 200,559 18 6 
| Colonial and Foreign Corporation stocks ... ee 1,419,012 13 6 
| Foreign Government securities... 7 
| Reversions and Life Interests 161,978 18 5 
Loans on the Company’s policies ... 134,509 8 7 
Rent charges... 297,298 2 4 
Outstanding premiums and agents’ balances oe 425,667 19 2 
| Outstanding interest and rents... 508,463 10 9 
| Cash—In hands of superintendents ae a 34,653 11 5 
Ditto—On current accounts, and in hand ae 132,406 4 I 
459,464,376 5 6 £59,464,376 5 6 
THOS. C. DEWEY, General Manager. HENRY HARBEN, Chairman. 
FREDERICK SCHOOLING, Actuary. W. J. LANCASTER, 
D. W. STABLE, Secretary. W. E. HORNE, . 


We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year ended 
December 3iIst, 1905, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, Certifi- 
cates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify that they were in possession and safe custody as 
on December 31st, 1905. 

14th February, 1906. DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., Chartered Accountants. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN 


AND co., LTD. 


S. S. & Co. have much pleasure in announcing that the first three 


volumes of THE NEW 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


are now ready. The Series is edited by that well-known scholar, 


Dr. EMIL REICH, 


and will include, eventually, translations of all the more important of 
the great classics, in handy Svo. volumes of about 250 pages each. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Leather, 4s. 6d. net each. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY :— 


1. THE THEAETETUS AND PHILEBUS OF PLATO. 
Translated by H. F. CARLILL, M.A. 


2, PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF ALEXANDER, PERICLES, 
CAIUS CAESAR, AND AEMILIUS PAULUS. 
Translated by W. B. FRAzER. 


3. THE ANNALS OF TACITUS, (Books L.-VI.) Translated 
by A. V. Symonps. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. By E. G. 


Harpy, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


THE STUDENT’S HYGIENE. By Ernest 


Evans, of the Technical School, Burnley. Crown 8vo. 3s. €d. 
“A concise and comprehensive exposition of practical demonstrations in 
hygiene." —Scotsman. 
is thoroughly sound and practical, and is arranged.’ 
Yottingham Guardian. 
** We'advise our readers to possess themselves of a copy and to give it their full 
attention."—Nursing Times. 


THE 

CAMBRIDGE YEARBOOK & DIRECTORY. 
THE 

OXFORD YEARBOOK AND DIRECTORY. 


5s. net. 


DICTIONARY OF INDIAN BIOGRAPHY. 


From 1750 to the Present Day. Containing Short Lives of more than 2,000 
inent Persons (European and Native) connected with India. By C. E. 
Buckvanp, C.1.E. Small demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TEKEL. a Study of the Educational Problems of the 
any By Frank J. Apxins, M.A. St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 
vO, 3S. 


THE RESTORATION of the GILD SYSTEM. 


By Arruur J. Penty. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
A PRACTICAL PROGRAMME FOR 


WORKING MEN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NEW WORK BY ARTHUR LILLIE, 


Author of “‘ Modern Mystics ” &c. &c. 


THE WORKSHOP 
OF RELIGIONS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, 25 High Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LEGISLATIVE METHODS AND FORMS. 


By Sir C. P. Insert, K.C.S.1. 8vo. half-bound, 16s. 


OMAN.—THE STUDY OF HISTORY. An 


Inaugural Lecture. By CuHarites Oman, M.A., Chichele Professor of 
Modern History. 8vo. 1s. net. 


THREE CHRONICLES OF LONDON, 


a.p. MCLXXXIX.-a.p. MDIX. Edited from the Cotton MSS., with 
Introduction, Notes, and Index, and compared with the Printed Versions, by 
C. L. Kincsrorp, M.A. 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 


Edited by Georce Birkseck Hitt, D.C.L., with brief Memoir of Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill by his Nephew, Haxo_p Srexcer Scott, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo., 
leather back, £2 2s. net ; in cloth, £1 16s. net. 
“A more thorough and accurate piece of revision and verification than is repre- 
sented by the text, notes, and index of the present edition will rarely, we imagine, 
be found in editorial annals.” —Times. 


MARKHAM.—BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR of 


DR. WILLIAM MARKHAM, Archbishop of York. By his Great-grandson, 
Sir Clements Marxuam, K.C.B. 8vo. 5s. net. 
A New 


BLAKE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


and Verbatim Text from the Manuscript, Engraved, and Lett 
Originals. With variorum Readings and Bibliographical Notes and faces 
by Joun Sampson. 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


THE LYRICAL POEMS. With an Introduction by 
a Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net; in lambskin, 


The Orford history’ of Music. 
Under the general editorship of W. H. HADOW. 
Vor. IL—THE POLYPHONIC PERIOD, Part I. By 
H. WOOLDRIDGE. 
Vou. I.—THE POLYPHONIC PERIOD, Part II. By 


H. E. WOOLDRIDGE. 


Vor. MUSIC OF THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Sir C. H. H. Parry. 


Vor. IV.—THE AGE OF BACH AND HANDEL. By 


J. A. FULLFR-MAITLAND. 


Vou. V. THE VIENNESE PERIOD. By W. H. 
Vor. VI—THE ROMANTIC PERIOD. By E. Danvy- 
REUTHER. 


Complete in six Svo. volumes, with copious musical illustrations, 
price 15s. net per volume, or £4 10s. net the set. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S MEROPE, and 


SOPHOCLES’S ELECTRA. Translated by R. Wuitecaw. Edited by 


J. Cuveton Corzins, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


THE BOOK OF JOB IN THE REVISED 


VERSION. By S. R. Driver, D.D.Litt.D. With Introductions and brief 
Annotations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. , 


INDEX VERBORVM PROPERTIANVS. 


Fecit loannes S. Puittimore. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A TAMIL PROSE READER, adapted to the 


Tamil Handbook. By the Rev. G. U. Pore, D.D. 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 


SENGA HANDBOOK: a Short Introduction 


to the Senga Dialect as spoken on the Lower Luangwa, North-Eastern 
Rhodesia. By A.C. Mapan. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6a. net. 


CATALOGUE of SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS 


IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. Vol. II. Begun by Moritz 
WinTerniTz, Ph.D. Continued aud completed by ArTHUR BERRIEDALE 
Ke:tx, B.C.L., B.A. With a Preface by E. W. B. Nicuotson, M.A., 
4to. cloth, 25s. net. 


PFEFFER’S PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS, 


a treatise upon the Metabolism and Sources of Energy in Plants. Second fully 
revised Edition, translated and edited by A. J. Ewart. Vol. III., complet- 
ing the work, royal 8vo. with many illustrations, half-morocco, uniform with 
the otber volumes in the Cl 
cloth, 13s. net. 


CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY. By Cuartes 


Meacisx, M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Lonpon : 
HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner. 


‘ ’ REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Sporriswoope & Co. Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster at the Office, 33 Southamproa 
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